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ADULT EDUCATION 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of 

activities and an open forum for the discussion of all 

matters, however controversial, relating to Adult 

Education. It should be understood that the Institute 

is not committed in any way by statements or articles 

appearing in the Journal and signed by the names or 
initials of contributors. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


' HIS excellent issue of ADULT EDUCATION . . .,’ noted Education. 

‘A remarkable article by Mr Brian Groombridge in the Winter 

number of ADULT EDUCATION sounds a positive trumpet-blast 

of confident defiance’ said the T.E.S. And most important, it is 

clear from correspondence and sales that these recommendations, 

and the Manchester Guardian’s leader on Mr Trenaman’s article, 
did not go unnoticed by consumers as well as producers. 

One letter of appreciation chimes particularly with the main 
group of articles in this number. ‘I am grateful to you for printing 
in full Mr Wilcher’s address on “Our Part in the New Common- 
‘wealth”,’ writes Mr Leslie Tait, Chief Education Officer of the 
Peterborough Joint Education Board. ‘You may like to know that 
this year as a variant from the Arts Weeks which we held in 1949, 
1951 and 1953, we are having a Commonwealth Arts Festival. The 
whole purpose of this is to bring together the Arts Week idea and 
the interest which has been aroused, particularly in the schools, 
through the work we have been doing with the Imperial Institute 
by way of visiting lecturers, sixth form conferences, adult education 
courses, etc. The programme for the festival itself is not quite com- 
plete, but it will include a broadcast concert in which Elsie Morrison 

(Australia) will take part, a recital by Alan Loveday and Colin 
Horsley (New Zealand), illustrated talks on Canada, West Africa 
and the Caribbean, a session of films on the Arts in the Common- 
wealth, and probably a folk dance festival with dancers and 
drummers from all over the world.’ 

This at least is a practical response to Mr Wilcher’s challenge. 

The articles we publish from some of the remoter areas of the 
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Commonwealth represent others—little candles in an unquestion- 
ably naughty world. If we were right in arguing last month for the 
absolute importance of adult education in our metropolitan society, 
it is even more important that in the emergent commonwealth 
we act in a manner compatible with the scale of our problems. This 
will not necessarily be the response of those who are privileged, at 
this time, to rule: Mr Clutton-Brock, for instance, is not the most 
popular figure in Southern Rhodesia. But we are prepared to stand 
on the belief that privilege has never been a good judge of any- 
thing but its own interest and only of that on the shortest view. 
Adult education is a protestant phenomenon: it is always in alliance 
with the fundamental protest at being treated as less than a man 
and it moves naturally from that to a concern for the things fitting 
to the acknowledged man. One thing is certain, there is no ‘safe’ 
adult education; those who serve it do not prejudge changes in 
their society but they fail themselves and those who look to them 
if they do not put their fellows in the way to change society for 
themselves, if they wish to do so, in the light of knowledge and 
reason. 

However far we may sometimes seem from such high excite- 
ments at home, these are still the terms on which adult education 
can contribute to the making of commonwealth, as some of our 
contributors seem to know. 


Official enthusiasm for Unesco has progressively declined since 
the days when a Permanent Secretary of the Ministry of Education 
was chairman of its Executive Board. No such conjunction is to be 
looked for in the near future so that it is all the more important to 
welcome even so modest an activity as the publication by HMSO* 
of the report of a seminar for which the United Kingdom National 
Commission took direct responsibility. (Let it be said for the benefit 
of Lord Beaverbrook that the Treasury stoutly resisted this project 
until Unesco itself offered to meet most of the bill.) 

The Director of the Seminar was Professor Waller, who has 
edited this unusually effective report with a rare niceness of touch. 
His own opening and closing addresses are among the best of 
several good things in it and no one reading them will doubt what 
he means when he speaks of the need for more ‘descriptive or 


* The Universities and Adult = ie sa on the Regional European 
Seminar, Bangor, September 1956, HMSO, 53. od. 
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evocative writing capable of giving people in our own countries and, 
even more important, in other countries, an idea of the nature and 
spirit of the work we are doing’—the ‘lively and human spirit 
(that) can so easily evaporate in an analysis of administrative prob- 
lems and organisational circumstances’. 

The administrative framework of the seminar, the working 
paper, the formal conclusions, are all clearly set out, but the skilful 
linking of main addresses with résumés of the consequent discus- 
sions enables the main text to be read as a continuous and cumula- 
tively interesting narrative. A high point is provided by M. Babin, 
the Rector of Strasbourg University, in a formidable statement of 
the French reasons ‘Why Not’ and there is a nice display of 
heterodoxy by Mr Philip, the Chief Education Officer for Devon- 

“shire. Altogether a more valuable and attractive job than its tepid 
reception in the general and educational press would suggest. 


* * ¥* * * 


Three years ago the Institute acted as sales agent for the West 
Riding County Council in connection with the published addresses 
delivered at a two-week training course for teachers in further 
education which the Authority organised in the summer of 1954. 
A long jump ahead of everyone else, except the Ministry, the West 
Riding ran a similar two-week course in August 1957 and the 
Institute is again distributing a resulting publication. Now available 
(5s. od. net—postage 6d.). Authority and Changing Values is a 
more substantial work than its predecessor and the separate contri- 
butions are more clearly related to a common theme. 

If any Local Education Authority, unable to run such a course 
itself, would like to make a large-scale distribution of this work 
to evening institute principals or part-time teachers in further 
education, some reduction in price could probably be arranged. 


The enclosed order form contains also a reminder about the 


‘Summer 1958 edition of the Calendar of Residential Short Courses. 


This is the seventeenth issue and its production is now a regular 
part of the Institute’s routine services. The interesting thing is that 
the public shows no sign of boredom. It is regarded as ‘news’ by 
journals as far apart as The Lady and The Observer. Almost half 
the women’s magazines make regular references to it and it holds 
its place in ‘Look, Listen and Learn’ now transferred to the centre 
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pages of the Radio Times. We know from many testimonies that 
it delivers the goods in the form of students’ applications and 
although the Calendar entries look like being more numerous this 
summer than ever before, we are fairly confident that we are 
nowhere near saturation point in the provision of opportunities for 
residential adult education. If at times in a particular centre it 
seems so, it probably means that there has been a failure in liaison 
and publicity rather than in public interest. 


4 * * * * 


In ‘News from the Field’ at page 307 we print a comment by 
the Director of Education for Brighton which is a reminder of how 
much we welcome constructive suggestions whether arising out 
of things done or not. 

The Conference Committee cannot go all the way with Mr Stone 
for two reasons: they did attempt to work on the lines he suggests 
in 1956 and for this year at least the new situation in local govern- 
ment and its implications for adult education must take pride of 
place. We hope, however, that one feature wili be a consideration 
of the total responsibility of local authorities, and not only of their 
education committees, for the civilised quality of contemporary 
society. This should bring us fairly close to Mr Stone’s particular 
concern. 

Place and time? Trinity College, Cambridge, September 12th 
to 14th, 1958. 


February 20th, 1958 


At a meeting on February 14th, the Council of the Institute took 
note of the issue by the Minister of Education of Circular 334 
‘Educational Expenditure’ and of a protest circulated by one of the 
constituent members. The Council felt that no useful purpose would 
be served by further written communication to the Minister. The 
Secretary was asked to prepare a detailed paper for consideration 
by the Executive Committee reviewing administrative and financial 
policy in adult education in recent years. 


| 
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THOUGHTS ON ADULT EDUCATION 
IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


by G. Clutton-Brock 
Warden, St. Faith’s Mission, Rusape 


may look forward to a better civilisation, it is a social process, 

concerned with all sides of human activity, from individual 
hobbies to community projects, from family life to citizenship of 
a nation. It is not easily definable, but includes literacy classes, 
community development schemes, continued education classes and 
courses—(spare-time or residential), clubs, societies and associations 
for various social purposes, and University extra-mural studies. 

Throughout many parts of the world there is an increasing sense 
of urgency about Adult Education, due to awareness of man’s 
need to keep pace in understanding with the rapidly changing social 
order; where social change is incomprehensible it becomes 
intolerable, often with disastrous results. In various parts of the 
world Adult Education activities are promoted in different ways, 
but generally through association between voluntary organisations 
and government; they require freedom of initiative for the indi- 
vidual citizen and the encouragement, help and guidance of govern- 
ment. There must be room for experiment, though there are certain 
common principles. 

The need for Adult Education does not become apparent through 
popular clamour for it; it is greatest when felt least. It is first per- 
ceived by individuals; the response to initiative proves or disproves 
the need. The results are shown in an awakening people, an increase 
of activity, physical, mental, spiritual, a fuller community spirit, 
a greater sense of civic responsibility, a strengthening of nationalism 
at its best, the dynamic for building a nation. Where totalitarianism 
rules, the awakening of citizens is feared and Adult Education 


|: Adult Education is a study of the art of living, so that man 


' discouraged; where a democratic tradition governs, Adult Educa- 


tion is encouraged as the chief means of penateg: economic 
development and good citizenship. 

In the Federation of Central Africa the situation with regard 
to Adult Education is confused, which reflects a dilemma in the 
aims of government. Seven million people, a majority backward in 
modern living, are faced with the impact of industrial society and 
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the need for rapid adjustment to it. For the citizens of tomorrow, 
the younger generation, all efforts are put into formal schooling; 
for the citizens of today, the adult population, negligible provision 
is made. There are examples, in both rural and urban life, of Adult 
Education being promoted in various ways. Voluntary associations, 
industrial undertakings and Government realise the problem, the 
adjustment of the population now, but are hesitant to take the 
necessary steps towards education of adults for fear of too sudden 
awakening undermining existing security. So the position is 
uncertain; Government and voluntary associations are not sure 
whether Adult Education is a good or a bad thing, so take steps 
both to encourage and discourage its growth, and so inhibit the 
vigorous action needed. There is tentative aid to ‘community 
schools’, a community project here or there, encouragement to 
women’s clubs and certain voluntary effort under special circum- 
stances, and an adult education officer appointed in one or two 
places. But there is not a strong conviction in responsible educa- 
tional quarters that the provision of the widest possible variety 
of facilities for Adult Education is both urgent and necessary to 
the stability and development of the country, so there is not a 
strong movement to promote Adult Education. 


NEEDS 


In this multi-racial society, dedicated to ‘partnership’, there are 
certain indications which point to the need for such a movement: 
— The ancient structure of life of a majority of the popula- 
tion is being broken up and remodelled to fit the modern industrial 
world. Rapid social change if not understood and accepted can 
have the same results as in Kenya. A full pay packet is not 
enough; nor is the academic education of children. Adults who 
have missed the chance of formal schooling, or for whom it has 
proved inadequate, need the opportunity to increase their under- 
standing of the world in which they are living. For this, 
continuing adult education from a social and economic point 
of view is needed in both town and country. Economic advance 
is rapid; political development is on the horizon; personal as 
well as communal progress is necessary to provide a sense of 
purpose and an assent to the national effort. 
— In a new country the relationship between industrial and 
social conditions is very close. In urban areas there is continual 
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need for intelligent adjustment to industrial conditions without 
which orderly relationships in industry cannot be maintained. 

— In an-uprising country an essentially practical approach 
to life is still necessary, and education is needed in the practical 
process of living. The three Rs are not enougi:. It is necessary 
to widen the scope of knowledge and experience of those who 
have received only a formal elementary education so that their 
understanding of values and standard of appreciation may be 
improved. 

— Where opportunities for people of different race and back- 
ground to meet and understand each other are few and far 
between, it is necessary to increase the opportunities for people 
of all sorts to meet under circumstances which are voluntary, 
controlled and purposeful. 

— A nation emerging needs to raise up competent leadership 
from among the people themselves and to increase the compe- 
tence and sense of responsibility of those who are in positions of 
leadership. Free association in adult education increases the 
dynamic which makes for development. 

— In a country with such tremendous economic and social 
problems to solve, it is necessary that the results of thought, 
experience and research should be widely disseminated and 
quickly assimilated, so that they may be rapidly and fully used. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


New ways for Adult Education will continually be opened up, 


but there are abundant opportunities now of the more obvious sort: 


— In urban areas, and to some extent in villages, afternoon 
and evening classes, and even week-end classes, can be extended 
to provide for academic education from literacy to matric stan- 
dard, and to provide for handicrafts and hobbies and subjects of 
general interest. 

— Residential courses for short periods of a few days or 
longer periods of a few weeks can be provided in subjects of 
practical interest or use, closely related to living. The Govern- 
ment of Kenya finds such courses at the Jeanes School to be of 
the greatest value; short week-end courses have been found to 
be of considerable value at St. Faith’s, Rusape. Such short resi- 
dential courses may be an alternative to evening classes in a 
country where the population is widely scattered. Students can 
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be drawn from a wide area and from different social classes; 
they can be drawn together to a course built on vocational 
interests; students are not uprooted from their daily work. These 
advantages added to the valuable social experience, may point 
the way for those for whom opportunities for adult education 
are necessarily meagre in their local district. 

— Free association for both educational and social purposes 
can be encouraged through clubs, voluntary group activities, 
and neighbourhood and community centres. There is much to 
be said under certain circumstances, particularly in slum areas, 
for enlightenment through entertainment! 

— Suitable classes for extra-mural University extension lec- 
tures can be formed gradually, and these will provide valuable 
opportunities for people of different race and class to mix. 

— Courses can be arranged for training in leadership for 
local adult educational activities. 

— Literature bureaux can be established and local library 
services started gradually. These can include the provision of 
teaching aids, exhibitions, demonstrations and the provision for 
the circulation of mobile cinema units. 

— The broadcasting service can provide an extended pro- 
gramme with a wider variety of items designed to promote 
adult education. 

— Efforts can be made to interest employers in more than 
literacy, in the idea that education can be carried on through the 
living experience of production and is as vital to production as 
production is to the spread of education. 


CONDITIONS FOR START OF A MOVEMENT 


In these ways and in others Adult Education is being promoted, 
but the need for further development is great. The Adult Education 
movement in this country should develop through partnership 
between voluntary associations and government, through govern- 
ment encouraging any local organisation which may get going 
to provide adult education provided its bona fides is clear. The main 
conditions for the start of an Adult Education Movement are: 

— the recognition by government and voluntary associations 
of the urgent need for development in all spheres of adult 
education. 


or 


is 
It 
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— the acceptance by Government of the fact that progress 
can only be made in an atmosphere of freedom and spontaneity, 
so that greatly increased grant-aid must be given for Adult 
Education without exercising control and with no more condi- 
tions than are necessary for public accountability. 


— the establishment of an independent body of high repute 
to promote and guide the development of Adult Education; 
such a body must not be an instrument of government nor 
government sponsored, or it will fail to evoke the initiative of 
those it is designed to serve: it should not be a part of the 
University or it may involve the University in activities detri- 
mental to its standards; it could perhaps be established in the form 
of an Institute of Adult Education; it must in any case be com- 
posed of those who will gain and hold the confidence of the 
people whose needs it will fulfill. 

— the recognition by government of this independent body 
as the ‘Adult Education Grants Committee’ authorised to 
receive and distribute public funds for adult educational activi- 
ties, either directly or through local committees. 


— the appointment of an Adult Education Research Officer 
to study needs and ways of meeting them, and the appointment 
of Adult Education Officers to cover all areas and to encourage 
the extension of work already going on and to open up new 
ways; these officers should be appointed by the independent body 
and their salaries and expenses 100 per cent grant-aided by 
government; they should be recruited for their experience in 
adult education, and as the necessary experience does not exist 
to the required extent in Central Africa, recruitment would have 
to be from overseas. 


— the enrolment of the aid of other interested bodies, of the 
University to develop extra-mural work, local research and the 
training of local leaders, and of commercial and industrial firms 
to develop adult education in its relation to production. 


In these ways a start may be made towards the vigorous develop- 
ment of an Adult Education Movement so that those whose 
destinies are now being forged in the emergence of a society new 
in the history of the world, may enter into it with understanding 
and co-operation, may find fulfilment not frustration, and the 
stability and security of society may be thus preserved. 
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WEEK-END ADULT EDUCATION COURSES AT ST. FAITH’S 

During the last eighteen months at St. Faith’s Mission, Rusape, 
an experiment has been made in holding certain week-end courses 
of an educational nature. These are based upon experience gained 
in the previous years in holding such week-ends in a more informal 
way. Previously they had to be held in private houses for lack of 
other accommodation. Now, at the Community Centre at St. Faith’s 
there is a lecture hall and dining room together with dormitory 
accommodation. This makes possible the holding of courses in a 
more formal way and on a larger scale. 

These short courses have proved successful beyond what was 
originally thought possible. During the last eighteen months five 
courses have been held. The subjects covered have been Law and 
the Legal System; Co-operation in Agriculture; How we are 
Governed; Aspects of Education; Aspects of Agriculture. The 
subject of the next course arranged will be Economics; and the 
following one is planned to be on Local Government. 

The numbers attending each course have risen steadily from 
about 60 at the first to 200 at the last, of whom about 100 were 
resident at the Community Centre. Those attending have been 
mostly men and have included farmers, teachers, businessmen, 
students and workers in various occupations. Some women have 
also attended, and some members have come from as far as 150 
miles away. Members have stayed three or four nights and have 
paid their fares and for their board and keep. The programme has 
always included walks around the farm and social activities at St. 
Faith’s and these have produced interest and discussion. In 1956 
a party of about 30 visited the Agricultural Research stations at 
Grasslands, Marandellas, and Henderson, Mazoe. In 1957 the 
numbers had more than doubled and a party of 70 visited the 
Henderson Research Station, Mazoe, all paying their own costs 
of travel. In 1956 it was apparently the first time that African 
people had visited these stations. On each occasion the party was 
received by the Director and staff with the greatest courtesy and 
hospitality and the tour, with lectures and discussion, went on 
throughout the day. 

The members of these courses have been largely African, though 
a few Europeans from the locality and from farther afield have 
attended, as also have a few Asian people. Some have played a 
part as chairmen and all who have attended have entered fully 
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into the whole proceedings. The lecturers have included experts 
of national reputation, professors of the University, heads of 
Government Departments, lawyers, business men, etc. The week- 
ends have thus provided an opportunity for many people to hear 
these experts lecturing on their subjects, an opportunity which they 
would not easily get in any other way. Lecturers have also included 
those on lower levels of achievement, and the chairman for each 
meeting is usually selected from those attending the course. Thus 
quite a large number of people are able to play a part in each 
course. The lengthy discussions and questions which have always 
followed each lecture have shown a high standard of appreciation 
and have tended to surprise visiting lecturers. Lecturers, Chairmen 
and visitors have joined members at meals and discussion has 
continued over the table until the bell has rung for the next session. 
Thought, conversation and activities of various sorts have continued 
at high pressure throughout the week-ends, and have given some 
indication of the value of these courses in the advancement of 
general knowledge and the sharing of social experience. 

Thus in various ways these courses have proved valuable. They 
bring together a wide variety of people of different race and back- 
ground who would not readily meet otherwise either socially or 
for discussion. They provide the opportunity for considering basic 
problems in which people are vitally interested in the informal and 
friendly atmosphere and the realism of ordinary village life. They 
make it possible for general knowledge to be disseminated, for 
problems to be hammered out in discussion, and for common sense 
solutions to be worked out. Sufficient experience has now been 
gained to show the value of extending such courses, broadening 
their programme, and perhaps on occasions extending their length. 
This small project has arisen, not through a scheme designed on 
paper, but through practical experience of the needs of a local 
population whose work lies in various spheres from that of a farm 
labourer to headmaster of a school. It has arisen as part of the 
activity of ordinary village life, wherein it becomes increasingly 
apparent that further informal adult education must go hand in 
hand with economic betterment. Each is dependent on the other. 
Thus these courses are an integral part of village life and are fully 
supported by the people of the village by whose efforts they are 
largely made possible. 


Extension is not, however, possible without some outside aid. 
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The fee of about six shillings which is charged for board and keep 
for a week-end only just pays the bare costs of food and lighting. 
Yet to increase the charges would exclude quite a number who 
want to attend, as the fee plus travel expenses is often as much as 
many people can manage. An additional per capita grant of 2s. 
per day would enable these courses to be extended and to be relieved 
of financial difficulty, provided always of course that, as at present, 
lecturers are prepared to come as a voluntary service. Experience 
so far would indicate that this expenditure would be worth while, 
in that these courses are of value in broadening the outlook of 
many people in various ways so that they become more efficient 
in their occupations, better citizens, and able to live a fuller life. 


WEST INDIAN ISLAND 


by Norman H. Booth 


Resident Tutor for Trinidad and Tobago Extra-Mural Department, 
University College of the West Indies 


HE quarterly arrival of apuLt EDUCATION in the West Indies 

is an event of academic interest. Those erudite discussions, 

especially on large matters concerning the ‘real’ nature and 
purpose of adult education, evoke pleasant nostalgia. But such 
things appear unreal, as viewed from a new world. Fields of adult 
education in the West Indies, if not uncharted are, at any rate, 
largely untilled.* Free from the compartmentalism of work in the 
homeland and so from administratively-motivated disputes (with 
‘lines of demarcation’ so often emerging like bare bones from the 
body of ‘theory’), workers in the West Indies can afford to be more 
experimental. At the same time, when confronted with a wide 
range of free choice in educational endeavour, it is found well to 
avoid the danger of ‘spreading out’ too much, well to keep in mind 
the warning taken from economics about the application of scarce 
means to unlimited ends. 

Like the other new University Colleges in British tropical areas, 
the University College of the West Indies included from the first 
a strong Department of Extra-Mural Studies. It is not intended 
here to discuss the Department as a whole but merely to give some 
account of rather more than three years’ work in the Island of 
Trinidad (with its small ‘Island-ward’ of Tobago).+ 

Some mention should be made however of the wider context of 
Extra-Mural work and especially of the unique geographical 
setting. Seven British West Indian territories are served from the 
University College in Jamaica and they stretch over an arc of 
some two thousand miles, from British Honduras in the north-west 


round through a lot of small islands scattered over the glistening 


* The experiences given below could, however, provide some further material for 
discussion on ‘the traditional’ versus ‘the new’ as conducted, for example, by 
Mr Wiltshire in the issue of Autumn, 1956 (The Great Tradition), by Mr Hogan 
in the issue of Spring, 1957 (The Last Refuge) and by Mr Wiltshire again in the 
summer issue of 1957. 

+ Allegedly the place where Defoe cast up his Robinson Crusoe. If this is so, there 
is ap ume among its present inhabitants little of that deism and canny individual- 
ism characteristic of the author’s outlook. Tobago retains a primitive naivete and 
is still one of the loveliest spots in the Caribbean. 
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waters of the Caribbean, down to the other mainland territory of 
British Guiana. So, in terms of European distances, Trinidad stands 
as if the University of Bristol had decided to have a Resident Tutor 
working in Istanbul. The population of the whole area is 3,497,000 
with Jamaica containing 1,542,000 of these. Trinidad and Tobago 
is second largest with 742,500 people, enclosed in an area about the 
size of Lancashire. 

More sharply perhaps than any of the other territories, Trinidad 
presents the problem of a multi-racial society striving to knit its 
people more closely together, and together also with peoples of 
the sister territories, within the new Federal framework and driven 
by impulses of the new nationalism. 

45 per cent of Trinidad’s population are of Negro descent. Their 
outlook is separated from that of their African cousins by centuries 
of history. Though Ghana’s independence is received here with 
excitement and pride, African languages and cultures amongst the 
original slaves had been almost entirely destroyed, along with 
other tribal ties and all forms of family life. In this vacuum, a 
dependence on British culture has characterised West Indian life 
over the generations, an influence whose depth is impossible to 
estimate but whose width goes beyond, for example, the passionate 
addiction to the game of cricket. The new University education, 
when it came, was thus inevitably stamped by the British pattern, 
including the approach to extra-mural work. 

The other chief racial group is that of Indians, whose forebears 
were brought over to work as indentured labourers on the sugar 
estates when slavery was abolished. These form 36 per cent of the 
population, by far the largest number living as peasants and sugar 
workers in the small villages of the plains, with elementary stan- 
dards of living and of literacy; but some of them (along with 
members of some very small minorities, such as the Chinese) hold 
positions of growing importance in commerce, in politics and, 
latterly in the professions. 

With this racial mixture, and with new opportunities in the 
present times of rapid social and political change, the ‘demand’ for 
adult education such as an Extra-Mural Department seeks to provide 
comes from a quickly expanding lower middle class, rather than 
from an urban proletariat or a village peasantry. 

The picture is different in other parts of the West Indies and the 
job of Federation is precisely to reconcile such divergent tendencies 
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up to the point of a common political manageability. When the 
University College was founded and Extra-Mural work began in 
1949, it was under the leadership of the Hon. Philip Sherlock as 
Director of Extra-Mural Studies. Himself a West Indian, he helped 
to found the College and is its present Vice-Principal. And all was 
done with conscious anticipation of Federation and the political 
independence to come. 

Pre-occupation with West Indian affairs arising from the new 
opportunities might have been expected to produce a voluntary 
movement in adult education, a movement with focus and drive 
distinctly nationalist in character in contrast, say, to the focus and 
drive from an urban working class and its middle class leadership, 
as seen in the history of the WEA. No such movement has yet 
emerged; nor are there signs of anything corresponding to the 
People’s Education Association of Ghana, where the approach to 
Extra-Mural work appears to have emphasised certain of the tradi- 
tional features from England, in contrast to a more eclectic and 
empirical approach in the West Indies. 

The present Resident Tutor’s predecessor in Trinidad had spent 
some years in new ventures, with admirable results. He gave 
stimulus to the formation of an embryo system of ‘Evening 
Institutes’ for the island and in laying plans for an omnibus type 
of ‘Adult Education Centre and Workshop’. He formed some classes 
of keen students in the social sciences and succeeded particularly 
well in arousing interest in the more cultural aspects of sociological 
studies, as applied to the unique material of West Indian people 
and institutions. Small teams of men and women undertook ‘student 
research’ in these matters and he himself made valuable contribu- 
tions as joint-editor of the Extra-Mural Department’s journal 
Caribbean Quarterly. A recent example of such research is con- 
tained in an issue dealing with Trinidad’s colourful Carnival, with 
the accompanying folk-phenomena of Calypso and Steel Bands.* 

To one brought up within the disciplines of the British structure, 
it seemed that further advance could be made along three selected 
lines and each, as it happened, came to wear something of an 
‘orthodox’ look. 

Firstly, a programme of evening classes was developed. Inheriting 


* Purely Trinidadian in origin but with calypso and steel-band now being copied 
in other Islands and with many features pirated abroad and debased by commercial 
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a collection of classes, in range of subjects odd enough to raise the 
eyebrows of any Local Education Authority or Director of Extra- 
Mural Studies in England, this programme was expanded and 
made more selective—a process which could continue indefinitely 
it seems, limited only by the supply of part-time tutors and by calls 
on the energy, time and money available to the Resident Tutor. 

Secondly, a programme of residential and other full-time courses 
was inaugurated. In the past two years, seven such courses have 
been held (five of two weeks’ duration, one of three weeks and one 
of five weeks, attended in all by about 300 students). 

Lastly, and emerging from the above, there is the beginning of 
a voluntary movement for adult education with strong West Indian 
flavour. 

1. The programme of Extra-Mural classes, though offering less 
wide a variety of subjects than at the beginning, now assumes large 
proportions, when considered as the responsibility of a single Resi- 
dent Tutor.* The current programme has just arrived. It is hand- 
somely printed and of vaguely ecclesiastical format, as seems to befit 
the dignity of a University. Nearly a hundred classes are listed, 
forty-seven .of which are two-year courses, the remainder being 
one-year courses: 

28 classes are in the Natural Sciences and Mathematics; 

21 are in Languages (English, French, Spanish, Latin); 

10 are in subjects such as Law and Journalism, with a technical 

approach. 

Over 30 classes may be said to represent the specifically ‘liberal’ 
content of the programme. (Literature, Drama, Economics and 
‘Social Studies’, Politics, Psychology, Geography, Logic and Philo- 
sophy, History and West Indian Affairs.) 

The preponderance of classes in subjects normally dealt with in 
Britain by LEAs and technical institutions is due on the one hand 
to the virtual absence in Trinidad of a system for technical and 
‘further’ education and on the other hand to the fervent desire of 
large numbers to enter or to move upwards in occupations of the 


expanding middle class by dint of passing examinations. Although 


* Especially since the duties of a Resident Tutor in the scattered islands are wider 

2 of his counterpart in Britain, including such matters as affect the 
Registrar's Department concerning University entrants, the keeping of local 
accounts, the —— of many visiting lecturers and professors, running of 
a weekly adult education programme by radio and local ‘public relations’ activities 
of a responsible kind. 
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a note in the programme says that ‘courses are intended primarily 
for those with a general interest in the subjects concerned’, there 
is no doubt about the career motivation of most of the students. 
And some of the part-time tutors, of deliberate intent, gear their 
syllabuses to examinational needs, ranging from G.C.E. at Ordinary 
and Advanced level to “Tutorial Classes’ (held two nights a week 
over a two-year period) for London External Degree B.A. and 
B.Sc. examinations at Part I and at Finals levels. Students pay fees 
averaging 32s. per year in each subject. Registers are kept but there 
is no system of Government inspection. About two-thirds of this 
work is recognized as not being characteristic of the tasks normally 
undertaken by a University’s Extra-Mural Department. On the 
other hand, Government is appreciative that here is a job which 
needs doing and which is being carried out with due efficiency, 
so the Education Department gives grant-in-aid to the extent of 
two-thirds of tutors’ fees. In these circumstances it was interesting 
to try to increase the proportion of classes with a liberal and non- 
examination approach, and this from within a body consisting now 
of some 1,500 students. First results did show some slight increase 
in liberal studies (largely carried out, however, through ‘University 
Extension Lecture Courses’ run on traditional British lines and by 
informal ‘study-group’ activities not registered as classes). But the 
main body of vocationally-minded students at evening classes 
remained unresponsive to such appeals. Nor did an attempt to form 
an ‘Extra-Mural Students’ Association’ prove successful except in 
some of the villages. It was from elsewhere that the impetus ta 
liberal studies eventually came. 

2. In the summer of 1955, the Extra-Mural Department ran a 
two-weeks’ course of ‘training’ in a background of liberal studies 
for civil servants and others (subjects being Economics and Economic 
History, Political Theory and Comparative Constitutions). The 
Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture agreed to place the fine 
accommodation of the College at the disposal of the University 


College. Middle grade civil servants, together with people in similar 


positions from“industrial and commercial firms, experienced some- 
thing of the University atmosphere of a similar residential course in 
Britain. This was followed in 1955 by a two weeks’ course for social 
workers from the statutory and voluntary social services; and in 
the following year by an extended course for Civil Servants, this 
time of five weeks held for part of the time at a Benedictine 
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Monastery and later at the Imperial College. In 1957 a three weeks’ 
residential course was held for social workers, and a two weeks’ 
course in Drama (conducted by the Extra-Mural Staff Tutor in 
Drama). Previously a two-weeks’ course had been held in Sculpture 
and another two-weeks’ course for Trade Union Leaders (conducted 
by the Staff Tutor in Industrial Relations). 

3. It was from the full-time courses in the social sciences that 
enthusiasm was aroused for a liberal approach to studies and from 
which inspiration has come for what may prove to be a significant 
voluntary movement in West Indian adult education. 

Young graduates who had become interested for the first time 
in adult teaching and some of the more socially conscious students 
first formed Extra-Mural classes in the subjects taken at the full-time 
courses. Class lists for these were quickly filled. They then pressed 
for something more specifically related to the needs of West Indian 
citizenship. Thus was formed, early in 1956, the ‘West Indian 
Affairs Study Group’, the objects of which are stated as follows: 


‘r. To improve members’ own knowledge of West Indian Affairs 
(with special reference to economic and political studies) by 
means of group-discussion and research. 


2. To help in arranging, for group members and others, schemes 
of training in the content and technique of adult education 
lecturing on West Indian Affairs.’ 


The Group is consciously though modestly ‘Fabian’ in its tactics, 
seeking no larger general membership at this stage but preparing 
the ground for a wider movement. The first of its immediate objec- 
tives, as stated above, is carried out partly by regular monthly 
discussions of good standard (resembling perhaps those of a good 
Tutorial Class very alive to current political and economic issues). 
Modest pieces of research, such as on Housing and Public Health 
were undertaken and there was team work for an analysis of voting 
attitudes during the last General Election—the last requiring quite 
an amount of civic courage in the political circumstances of the time. 

A library was built up and much needed brief bibliographies of 
West Indian Affairs subjects were compiled. The Group runs, with 
great success, a monthly broadcast when panels of group members 
discuss West Indian Affairs. The second immediate objective is 
now being realised through the running of an Extra-Mural ‘evening- 
and-week-ends’ course on ‘the content and techniques of adult 
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teaching as applied to West Indian Affairs’, conducted by six tutors 
drawn from this Group, with the Resident Tutor. In this way an 
additional number of tutors will be given some help to prepare 
themselves for membership of a panel of tutors which has been 
recruited for a ‘Special Scheme’. 

The ‘Special Scheme’ has been drawn up by the Resident Tutor 
and approved for grant-in-aid by the Education Department. It 
provides for a small Joint-Committee, consisting of Education 
Department officials, the Resident Tutor and a representative of the 
Group. The Resident Tutor will be responsible for the running of 
the Scheme, for selection of tutors and for organising classes. Sub- 
jects are offered in six-lecture ‘unit’ courses, with syllabuses so 
designed as to ensure some continuity in ‘follow-on’ courses. Fairly 
uniform types of syllabus have been adopted, all in West Indian 
economic and political topics.* Recruitment is through organised 
groups—Trade Unions, Teachers’ Associations, Village Community 
Councils, etc. The first batch of over 30 courses offered has already 
been fully booked-up, although courses in the special scheme are 
not down to begin until early in 1958. 

Group members anticipate no difficulty in recruiting from mem- 
bers of classes formed under the ‘Special Scheme’ a vigorous body 
of students for membership of a voluntary organisation in adult 
education (which has all along been its ultimate aim) nor in securing 
affiliation and general support from the voluntary bodies benefiting 
from the school. The present ferment of thought and speculation is 
almost embarrassingly conducive to the growth of such a movement 
and comparisons with Britain would have to go to earlier periods 
in social history for adequate appreciation of the atmosphere and 
opportunities. The decisive victory of the People’s National Move- 
ment Party in the General Elections of 1956 was accompanied by 
a ‘rational’ and ‘educational’ approach to the electorate. 

In building up the party and during the election campaigns, 
Dr Eric Williams and his supporters addressed open-air meetings 


‘where interested audiences were offered what were in effect public 


lectures. The tone and content of the speeches were in strong con- 
trast to the emotional appeals to which people had been accustomed 
at political meetings. There is no doubt of the existence in Trinidad 


* e.g. in Economics, on “The National Income’, ‘Population’, ‘Trade and Finance’, 
in Politics, ‘Federal Constitutional Problems’ and ‘Political Movements in the West 
Indies’, with similar topics in political and economic West Indian History. 
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today of a wide-spread enthusiasm for the discussion of all questions 
of social policy. 

The University College has requested that an independent survey 
of its Extra-Mural work be undertaken by a well-known Canadian 
adult educationist. In deciding to have this done, the fact is stressed 
‘that the College and the community it serves are at the beginning 
of a period of rapid and fundamental change with federation an 
accomplished fact and political independence only a few years in 
the future while economic development is being accelerated through- 
out the area’. 

In Trinidad, where the strong forces of ‘demand’ reflect this 
situation, attempts to canalise the demand have hitherto found 
expression only in a number of fragmentary ‘adult-education’ 
attempts (often ineptly conceived or ill-directed) at enlightenment 
on the stirring issues of the day. The Group’s activity is that of 
a more orderly and considered approach, embodying the deliberate 
but responsible and impartial approach to teaching on controversial 
issues so characteristic of British models, with a democratic spirit 
and methods of organisation resembling those of the WEA; studies 
are focused on problems of the new nationhood rather than of an 
urban working class but with educational ends related similarly not 
to examinations but directly to social life. 


ENGLISH FOR OUR COLOURED CITIZENS 


by F. L. Mayell 
formerly of Clifton Institute, Birmingham 


teach in the south of England. Many ties were broken, but 

new and similar ones are taking their place. It was inevitable 
that my new life would have much in common with the old, 
socially, culturally, and professionally. There is, however, one ex- 
perience, rich and unique, in my teaching career which will never 
be repeated. 

As the nights close in I see, in my mind’s eye, my erstwhile 
coloured students converging on an old primary school in Balsall 
Heath where they will spend two hours striving to improve their 
English. They will have worked hard all day, most of them in 
factories, and some will have travelled considerable distances. Their 
purposeful determination and steadfast attendance—four evenings 
a week in most cases—will command the respect and even the 
admiration of my successor. 

I shall always remember my class at Clifton Institute, always 
be mindful of the privilege of having been given charge of it. 
Nowhere else, I imagine, could have been found a greater diversity 
of human characteristics in so small an assembly. There were 
differences of colour, race, nationality and religion, of intelligence, 
temperament, age and class. The students, however, possessed a 
common factor: a desire to improve not only their understanding 
of the English language and way of life, but, I believe, the tone 
of their personal lives. 

This wider, deeper implication of membership of Clifton Institute 
is of great importance. Mr J. Hegan, O.B.E., had in mind much 
more than just another night-school when he opened the doors of 


[v= September I left my native Birmingham to live and to 


‘this old school to the coloured people who had come into 


Birmingham ‘from all parts of the Commonwealth to seek a living. 
This was to be a kind of spiritual gateway into Britain, a place 
of influence and recreation as well as of instruction. 

Much has already been written of Clifton Institute, this unique 
and successful experiment which has established for its founder and 
for Birmingham a special place in the history of education, but 
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Clifton certainly is not a thing of the past. New members will 
continue to arrive with their hopes and apprehensions, their diff- 
culties and problems—bewildered men who must find homes and 
jobs, fill in forms they cannot understand, and obey laws which 
are incomprehensible to them. 

A class at Clifton Institute has, I imagine, no counterpart in any 
other educational institution. I recall my own sense of inadequacy 
when I faced, for the first time, my dozen or so students. The 
immediate problems seemed overwhelming. Who were these people, 
and what manner of people were they? What were their needs? 
What should I say to them, or, more apposite, what ought I not 
to say? Would I ever get to know them as individuals, and how 
did I pronounce those outlandish names in my register? 

Now, in retrospect, I see those faces: the inscrutable gaze of the 
turbaned Sikhs, the shrewd appraising eyes of the Pakistanis, the 
over-anxious expressions of the West Africans. I recall my gradual 
discovery of each one as a person, and my sense of accomplishment 
when I knew that my friendship was accepted as sincere. 

During term time there are ten or more English classes 
functioning at Clifton. Students are put into these according to 
attainment. The degree of uniformity within a class is not as great 
as one would assume, because language difference has many facets. 
Not only do teachers speak a different language from their students, 
but the students have no common language among themselves. 
Sources of English vary: for example, there may be a Somali who 
acquired his aboard a British merchantman, a Pakistani who has 
picked his up at a stall in the Rag Market, a Hindu, newly arrived, 
who learnt a stilted phraseology in a remote village school, and 
always, of course, the illiterate, likeable man from Jamaica whose 
native tongue is a semi-articulate impoverished English. 

Pronunciation and vocabulary are the basic factors in teaching 
any language. At Clifton the maintaining of a balance between the 
two must be adjusted to meet the requirements of each student— 
the Hindu who pronounces well with dubious comprehension, and 
the Somali who understands perfectly but whose own English is 
almost unintelligible. 

Gradually my teaching developed a certain pattern. I began by 
inviting words and phrases encountered during the day but not 
understood. In dealing with them I was meeting immediate indi- 
vidual needs, Besides words and idiomatic phrases, the students 
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brought allusions to current affairs and British institutions. I seized 
all opportunities to introduce and expatiate on aspects of our 
national and civic life, for these men were now members of the 
community and should possess the cultural qualifications of respon- 
sible citizenship. 

From this it was a short and logical step to the introduction 
and use of the newspaper. Many students were in the habit of 
arriving with an evening paper, and it soon became apparent that 
many of their queries were taken from the headlines. The news- 
paper became, therefore, a recognized teaching aid in my class, for 
here was material of general interest presented in terms which the 
majority of English-speaking adults were expected to understand, 
and I made my students keenly appreciative of this point. I regard 
the comprehension of the language, the idiom, and the implication 
of newspaper headlines as a criterion for men who are striving to 
acquire the English of ‘the man in the street’-—the man who goes 
to work, uses "buses, has shopping to do, and wants to talk to 
people. 

The middle part of each session I devoted to the study of a 
specially prepared text-book which could be adapted to individual 
requirements. During this period I gave written work, the most 
successful and popular of which was dictation. I found it better 
to compose these myself on local topics, using words newly acquired. 
Formal spelling lessons were not popular, and were used only by 
way of variation. Oral and written composition, the acid test in 
language, was weak, and revealed a fundamental problem in 
teaching these people, many of whom were illiterate in their own 
country. For them the use of English was mainly a matter of grasp- 
ing what was said to chem and making themselves understood, and 
the latter could usually be done with a few key words helped 
out by hand and head movements. At Clifton, however, we set 
ourselves certain standards: it was not enough to understand what 
our students said to us; we aimed at making them speak to us 


‘in grammatical, well-constructed sentences, with discrimination in 


their choice of -words. In short, we were endeavouring, and Clifton 
will go on endeavouring, to teach the English language. 

The last period of each session I devoted to practice in reading 
aloud, and here, as indeed at all times, tact and diplomacy were 
essential. These people are inclined to be hypersensitive where 
criticism and correction are concerned, and a man who was given 
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less to read than his neighbour was apt to think he had been 
defrauded, and to sulk. During this period I concentrated on pro- 
nunciation and enunciation largely to the exclusion of comprehen- 
sion. Here, too, a variety of idiosyncrasies were revealed: the habit, 
for example, of the Somalis not to sound a final ‘S’, the difficulty 
encountered by the Pakistanis in pronouncing the letter “W’, and 
the need of the West Indians to articulate clearly, forcibly, and | 
fearlessly—probably a psychological factor. 

Progress was not as rapid as both students and teacher often 
thought it should have been. This was because, though these men 
lived in England, few of them lived among the English. Indeed, 
it was only while they were in their English class that many of them | 
attempted to converse in English. This insularity which characterises 
their life in England is not only the chief obstacle to their learning 
of English, but an aspect of a social problem. 

The learning of a foreign language in adulthood, is, as every 
teacher knows, a formidable business, but Clifton students are 
mostly of a dogged and tenacious breed. True, some quickly fall 
away and others have to follow their trade into other towns, but 
somehow each class always acquires a brave and persevering 
nucleus. And they are small classes, for only in such classes can 
students, in so limited a time, be given individual attention. But 
when a new term begins there is always a place for any coloured 
man or woman who seeks what Clifton has to offer, and additional 
teachers, if they are needed, are found to occupy vacant rooms 
in the old school. 

Clifton Institute together with its Principal and Founder, will, 
I know, remain a vigorous force contributing to the well-being of 
my native city, and therefore to our country and Commonwealth; 
and I shall always be proud of having shared in its work. 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN EAST AFRICA 


by W. J. A. Harris 
formerly Resident Tutor for Uganda, University College of 
East Africa 


playing their part in the wider adult education of peoples 

in the British Protectorate and Colonial areas? Since the last 
world war the number of University Departments of Extra Mural 
Studies set up in British administered lands has included Ghana 
(when still the Gold Coast), Nigeria, Sierra Leone, the West Indies 
and, the most recent, East Africa. Each has been faced with special 
social, political and educational problems to which the original 
traditions and methods of the Extra-Mural movement in Britain 
have had to be adapted. Each has had to recognise the particular 
responsibilities which arise inevitably in such work in societies under- 
going political and social changes of an often bewildering nature and 
pace. These responsibilities have certainly included some share in 
the development of a politically more mature section in each com- 
munity intended to take its full share in future democratic govern- 
ment. The 1953 ‘Nuffield’ Report on ‘African Education’ suggested 
that such university Departments should ‘play a dominant role—in 
classes in—Political Science and Economics, in Public Administra- 
tion and possibly in the principles of leadership and training in Trade 
Unionism’. Sometimes supporters of this work have used the phrase 
‘education for self-government’. The Universities themselves might 
make a slightly less specious claim and also one less likely to agitate 
unduly the practical political officers of a paternal colonial govern- 
ment. It might be unscientific to attempt to judge its effectiveness 
by the apparent success (or lack of success) of (for instance) free 
Ghana or of Nigeria, or by the statistics of Extra Mural attendances. 
However, it is undoubtedly true that we know less than we might 
about the real effects of the work in these newest Extra Mural areas. 
What sort of impact are they making on the problems of their 
countries ? Whom are they attracting to their classes? What is known 
of the backgrounds of students? How are they making out so far? 
It was as a modest contribution towards this assessment that a student 
survey by questionnaire was conducted amongst students attending 
Extra Mural weekly classes in Uganda. 


OW far and how successfully are the Colonial Universities 
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The Department of Extra-Mural Studies in East Africa has an 
enormous parish covering four countries, ic. Uganda, Kenya, 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar. It has been established for four years, § 
but only within the last twelvemonth has a resident tutor been 
established in Kenya. In the two latter lands the respective Govern- 
ments have not yet felt able to sponsor similar appointments, Uganda 
leads the way, and the work has been based on the British model, 
though with local variations. It attempts to emphasise the special 
importance of the longer weekly courses with relevant student read- 
ing and written work. It specialises in the ‘liberal studies’, and has 
not included vocational and technical subjects. It also includes many 
residential courses, of from a weekend to one week, as well as 
numerous public lectures on many academic and semi-academic 
subjects. Radio talks, a few printed lectures, large sales of adult 
‘study’ books (often ‘Penguin’ editions) and service on adult educa- 
tion committees are some of the Department’s additional activities. 
Almost all lecturing is in English, and for the English-speaking 
minority. The statistics of the last annual report included 41 classes, 
7 residential courses, 42 public lectures, 1,135 student enrolments for 
weekly or residential courses and nearly 3,000 individual attendances 
at public lectures. (Report for 1955-56.) 

First, then, the class-students are only a part of the whole, a 
minority in fact of those who attend the Department’s activities. 
Obviously it is so much easier to gather the occasional big meeting 
(with attendance free) or even to enrol for the residential courses 
(with fee) often held at Makerere College. Further, the special resi- 
dential courses for trade unionists (of which four were held during 
June 1956-57) or for journalists or on Local Government (four courses) 
each attracted a special type of adult student active in public life but 
often less able or willing to enrol for weekly courses. However, if 
we accept the premise that the ultimate aim of university extra mural 
teaching is the development of habits of mature thought and judge- 
ment and the encouragement of a thinking educated (social) class, 
then it is particularly the students of the longer courses to whom we 
should look. 

A visitor looking in at one of these Uganda classes might find 
himself in the local social club, an airy mud-walled and whitewashed 
schoolroom with a corrugated roof that resounds noisily in the rains. 
The floor will be of earth and the windows framed openings with 
wooden shutters, while the furniture may be a trestle table and back- 
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less wooden benches. Sometimes there is a blackboard on a very 
shaky stand or propped on a box. The scene outside is probably 
rural, in fact sylvan, with banana-palms, grass and hens, rather than 
urban. There re few really African towns or villages in East Africa, 
only Indian duka (shop) centres amid African ‘shambas’ (small- 
holdings). The class will gather slowly at about 5 p.m., on foot, or 
by cycle, car or motor-cycle. There will probably be the groups of 
teachers and office clerks, either in grey flannels and light jacket or 
in the khaki shorts and shirts which have become the national 
costume of East Africa. Almost certainly there will be one or more 
Catholic priests, dark face contrasting with the all-white habit. Possi- 
bly one or two African schoolmistresses or housewives, quietly and 
shyly will take their place in the class and in a world only recently 
monopolised by men. A few farmers of cotton or coffee, a carpenter, 
an Asian (Indian) teacher may make up the class, settling down 
modestly and unhurriedly to drink in the tutor’s ‘words of wisdom 
and power!’ It will be difficult to judge from appearances just what 
the students are thinking or why they have come. There are always 
a few whose eyes will glaze with weariness after the day in a hot 
office or school. There is the man whose eyes will follow keenly every 
movement of the tutor but who rarely utters a word, even in reply. 
There is the other who is always asking questions, often of a really 
surprising irrelevancy, such as ‘is it true that Europeans always pay 
for food in friends’ houses?’ (in a history course). The English 
spoken will sometimes be difficult for the tutor to follow, and the 
tutor may wonder how far he himself has been followed. Discussion 
in a Uganda class, in contrast to a West African class, may often be 
a little sparse. At the end the class will break up with quiet friendli- 
ness and courtesy, the students helping to clean the blackboard or to 
carry the tutor’s (very small) cases to his car. Our visitor may well 
ponder on the background to those individuals he has been observing 
and on their own possible influence on the overwhelmingly large 
non-English-speaking majority who never come at all. 

‘ Our questionnaire forms, each of twenty questions, were distri- 
buted amongst’ Seventeen classes out of thirty-five that session in 
Uganda. The resulting answers provide some clues not only as to 
the student attending classes, his motives, impressions and back- 
ground, but also as to the nature of the growing educated minority 
in the country. The size of this English-speaking minority is 
extremely difficult to guess, but is certainly small, probably below 
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one per cent of the five million Africans. It is amongst this minority 
that is developing the potential leadership of the country. The seven- 
teen classes were held all over Uganda, though mainly in the 
southern province (Buganda). The forms were handed to classes 
at the third or later meetings, when the enrolment had been con- 
firmed by payment of fees in these 12-week and 24-week classes. Of 
the total enrolment of 308 students, some 189 completed and 
returned the forms, actually well over 61 per cent of those attending 
with any regularity. Returned forms were anonymous, but there was 
still evidently some slight suspicion of releasing private information 
which might be used in evidence on tax assessment, or for purposes 
of government promotion, Detailing statistics can be less interesting 
to the general reader than to the specialist, but some of these are 
summarised in the accompanying tables. A few words of comment 
and of explanation may help towards understanding them. 


Taste I. Student Occupations Tasue Il. Students Tribal Groups 
(with 1955-56 Annual Report (Annual Report figures in brackets) 
figures in brackets) 


Teaching 76 (cf. 216) Baganda (Buganda) 99 (cf. 314) 
Clerking 41 (,, 191) Banyoro(Bunyoro) 21(,, 54) 
Supervisory Banyankole (Ankole) 11 ( » 29) 
20 (,, 103) Indians 8(,, 31) 
(Non-Government) 4(,, 6) Goans (India) st. i 
Technical and Craft Eteso (Teso) 14(,, 67) 
Work 20 (,, 54) Batoro (Toro) 7(5, 44) 
Agricultural 7(,, 23) Basoga (Busoga) 3 ” 58) 
Commercial 6(, 7) Bagishu (Bugishu) 3 20) 
Semi-skilled 8(,, 20) English, Sudanese, Jalua, Wachag- 
Religious 3(,, 9) ga, and six other groups also repre- 
Police and Military 1(,, 92) sented in the classes tecnlosed. 
Household 3(, 24) 


Torat Surveyep 189 students 


First come the student occupations. These show a large proportion 
of teachers and of clerical workers of all grades, similar to the pro- 
portion found in the figures of the last annual report (given in 
brackets for comparison). The figures are not exactly comparable, as 
the latter include the Residential Courses figures as well as those for 
85 members of special police-college classes. Our own ‘Supervisory’ 
grading included a large variety of more responsible occupations 
from the full government ‘officer’ to the Community Development 
assistant. Secondly come the tribal groupings, not perhaps to be 
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stressed in a land which has known inter-tribal unity for only less 
than fifty years. The Baganda (of Buganda) are still in numbers (if 
not necessarily in quality) far ahead of the other groups, but are 
followed by the students from the three Bantu Western ‘kingdoms’ 
and by the Teso ‘Half-Hamites’. The Indians, the half-Indian Goans 
and the English students might also be noted. Third, the age-com- 
position shows that over half the total are between 25 and 35 years, 
and that the whole age-distribution is surprisingly reminiscent of that 
in many WEA class groups in England. Only seventeen were women 
students. The religious affiliation of students, interesting mainly 
because of Uganda’s unique religious-political history, indicates that 
Protestants (g1) and Catholics (74) were about equally well repre- 
sented (a result of the mission schools) with Moslems as the third 
largest group (14) and with six other Christian denominations also 
represented. A great majority (131) of students were married, 103 
mentioning families—which varied from 1 or 2 children to several 
of 8, 10 or 12. 


Taste III. Age Taste IV. Formal Education 
Ig years and under 2 i 1 woman) Completing education at: 
20 to 24 years 28 (incl. 5 women) Primary School 19 
25 to 29 ,, 58(, 6 4,  ) Junior Secondary 79 
30 to 3% 45( » 3  ) Senior Secondary 54 
35 to 39 25(» 2  ) Post-Secondary 37 
4o to 44 «Cs, 12(, - 4,  ) Of the above, going on to 
45 to 49 8 some form of further 
50 to 59 8 trainin 
60 years and over 2 The Post-Secondary Education 


included: 
14 at Teacher Training. 
15 at Makerere College. 
6 at Overseas University. 
Taste V. Changes of Occupation 
With no changes 
With one change 40. 
With two or more Il. 


Those wishing to change occupations: 
37 to Farming, 26 to ——- ping, 11 to Administration, 3 to Social 
Service, 2 to Teaching, 1 to Religious Work. 


Table IV shows that almost all students had at least a few years 
of Secondary School education and a number had been to Universi- 
ties. However these figures need some definition and qualification. 
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In Secondary Form five or six many students take the Cambridge 
Senior School Certificate, but a great majority of school children 
leave before reaching these forms and the casualty rate at the exam- 
ination itself is high (due to many causes, including staffing and 
equipment deficiencies, which time can probably eliminate). Seven- 
teen had left formal education owing to financial difficulties, How- 
ever 84 had received, mainly at public expense, some form of further 
technical training or specialised courses. The actual age of leaving 
formal education is surprisingly consistent (averaging 21 to 24 years) 
whatever the standard at leaving, as the schoolboy can be over 20 
while the more fortunate (and intelligent) undergraduate can be 
under 20. 

Other answers to the questionnaire give some light on other 
aspects of the background from which class students had emerged. 
A large number had changed their occupations (as well as their 
employers) at least once, but an even greater number wished to 
change, mainly to the non-intellectual occupations of ‘shamba’-farm- 
ing and to shop-keeping. Mobility is suggested by the figure of 111 
who had worked in more than one locality. A question on personal 
travel illustrated that only 44 students out of the 189 had never left 
their own province (there are four Uganda provinces). A greater 
number, 46, had travelled beyond Uganda in East Africa, and a 
further twenty (not counting Asians, Europeans, or citizens of other 
African countries) had travelled beyond this in Africa, Europe and 
America. 

The seventeen classes covered in this survey were studying African 
History (3), Economics (3), Science (2), Geography (2), Advanced 
English (2), Philosophy, Child Psychology, Political Science, Farm 
Economics and Sociology (1 each). However, the suggestions for 
future classes were headed overwhelmingly by Economics (59 
requests), English and Political Science (46 and 44), while much 
further behind there followed (in this order) Science, Administra- 
tion, and 13 other subjects. Reasons given for joining these classes 
varied from a special interest in the subject taken to a general desire 
to improve the student’s own teaching, from (to quote) ‘encourag- 
ing adult education’ to ‘for recreation’, ‘to be broadminded’, and 
‘to stimulate the brain’. The adoption of the English model of 
‘liberal studies’ would appear to have this justification of public 
approval. 

By its very nature this style of adult education is difficult of exact 
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assessment as to value and results. One of its more ambitious claims 
is to leaven the thought of the community and to educate the leaders 
of democratic society. As to the second of these claims it is impres- 
sive that almost one-quarter of the students were members of the 
more formal public groups, committees and councils, although per- 
haps the proportion ought to be larger. These groups included 
‘saza’ (county) councils and district (regional) councils, the Uganda 
Legislative Council, Township committees and school boards. It is 
known, moreover, that very many of the busier individuals in public 
work have insufficient time to attend weekly evening courses. The 
students who attend the residential courses, not included here, include 
a far larger proportion of those engaged in public duties. The latter 
are often those who attend only one or two meetings of a class, to 
indicate their general support, but without enrolling. The high pro- 
portion who, on the other hand, claimed membership of voluntary 
associations and clubs, altruistic or social, were showing interest in 
what is a relatively new feature in the Uganda communities. Even 
the 70 who did not claim any such membership or interest had, it is 
true, made the effort to take up class study and discussion in a 
country where such adult activity is very new and therefore particul- 
larly significant in a changing and developing society. 

Finally as to the claim to leaven the thinking of democratic com- 
munity, this can only be measured (by detailed observation) by its 
effect on the very small articulate and educated minority both in the 
towns and among those holding responsible positions in the rural 
areas. Possibly the most valuable function of the Extra-Mural Depart- 
ment is in its publicising of the urgency of adult education and of the 
highest standards in adult thinking on social, political and cultural 
matters. If this is so, then one measure of its effectiveness is the 
prestige and support which it can acquire and inspire amongst the 
adult public as a whole, even amongst those who make (unfortun- 
ately) only the most perfunctory of attendances at its activities, or 
those who never succeed in understanding or attending its courses 


_at all. On this criterion at least the Uganda classes can claim a high 


measure of success. 
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MYTH AND REALITY IN HONG KONG 


by Gerald Moore 
Director of Extra-Mural Studies, Hong Kong University 


OLONIES are great breeders of myths, for the small closed 
society, into which each successive shipload of new arrivals 
is carefully initiated, provides the ideal environment for 

their propagation and survival. In this respect Hong Kong probably 

outshines all rivals, for the national and political currents which 
everywhere else are swamping the old myths with the new are here 
scarcely flowing as yet and the vital beliefs which alone can hold 

a colonial society together and give it the confidence to endure 

are found here in all their pristine vigour. 

Some of these myths are harmless enough, but among the more 
unattractive articles of belief which will be offered to the unfledged 
newcomer within days of his arrival are the following: Hong Kong 
is a commercial city of very little cultural interest; no-one will do 
anything in Hong Kong unless he can see money in it; no-one will 
attend any course here unless it offers an immediate vocational 
benefit and ‘a piece of paper’ at the end; there is very little demand 
for education in Chinese because everyone wants to learn English; 
fortunately Hong Kong people are not at all interested in politics; 
we can’t afford to make things too good here or we should be 
swamped with refugees from China. 

It will be both rash and useless for the newcomer to argue at 
this stage, even though he may be repelled by the glibness of the 
penultimate statement and the hopeless fatalism of the last. He will 
soon come across those rarer people, generally less anxious to 
express an opinion, who can give him advice of real interest and 
value. Meanwhile, much better to keep his mouth shut and his 
mind open. Sooner or later he can put all these tenets to the test 
of his own experience; but the danger of accepting them, even 
provisionally, is that they cannot then be properly tested. Suppose, 
for instance, that as a newly-appointed Director of Extra-Mural 
Studies I had resolved to offer a programme of courses all com- 
mercial in content, all offering some direct vocational or financial 
reward, all devoid of any cultural or political interest whatever, 
and all in the medium of English? I have no doubt that, the situa- 
tion in Hong Kong being what it is, all these courses would have 
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been leapt at and I should have been left with the comfortable 
impression that I was giving the people what they really wanted. 
For it would be foolish to deny that there is considerable demand 
for such courses, among others, in Hong Kong and indeed any- 
where else one cares to think of. 

Rather than fall into this error I resolved to explore towards 
the opposite extreme, for then at least I should know just how 
cultural, non-vocational and non-commercial one can get in Hong 
Kong and still produce a strong class. Furthermore, I felt that the 
University was already doing a good deal in the commercial direc- 
tion by offering regular extra-mural courses in Accountancy, Com- 
pany Secretarial Practice, Law and Economics, all intended to help 
students in their efforts to pass the professional examinations for 
accountants and company secretaries. These courses had already 
proved both popular and successful in their object, but they had 
given rise to an idea in many quarters that extra-mural work was 
only justified if it could show a substantial profit to the University. 

In the programme of eleven courses which opened in 1957/8 I 
decided, therefore, to include only one more course of broadly the 
same professional type. This was a course in Architectural Practice 
and Procedure for the benefit of graduates in architecture who 
wished to qualify for professional practice in Hong Kong. The 
remaining ten courses, ranging in length from six weeks to two 
years, covered « wide range of subjects; they were definitely 
academic in emphasis; they did not follow the requirements of any 
one examination; they were cheap; and they were offered in three 
different languages of instruction and in two Chinese dialects. The 
response to this programme was quite astounding, precisely 
reversing all the expectations one might have built up if one had 
accepted the myths at face value. The figures of written applica- 
tions received for the various courses are shown on the next page. 

The most outstanding thing about these figures is the absolute 
popularity of the two courses in Chinese, which between them 


‘attracted about two-fifths of the total number of applications. 


Scarcely less remarkable is the dominance of the T’ang Dynasty 
course; esoteric in content, of little practical and no financial value, 
and conducted in a dialect which is not even that of the area, it never- 
theless leapt far ahead of every other course in popularity. This 
scarcely suggests the conventional picture of Hong Kong— 
Westernised, shallow and money-mad, with no interest in Chinese 
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civilisation or values. Another encouraging feature was the large 
proportion of university graduates among the applicants. In the 
more advanced courses, such as Nos. 1, 3, 5, 6 and 10, they amounted 
to half or more of the total number applying. Almost every race 
in Hong Kong was also represented, and every walk of life open 
to educated people. There were Japanese, Indians, Indonesians, 
Americans, Canadians, Danes, Portuguese, Germans, French, 
Dutch, South African, Australian and British, besides the Chinese, 
who were naturally a majority in almost every course. Among 
occupations there were bankers, shippers, architects, engineers, 
scholars, civil servants, journalists, almoners and social workers, 
teachers, accountants, insurance brokers, consular officials, doctors, 
dentists and clerks. 
1. Civilisation of the T’ang Dynasty Applications 
24 lectures in Mandarin by a team of 4 lecturers 158 
2. Elementary Mathematics from an Advanced Point 
of View 
3. Portuguese Language and Literature 
48 lectures per year for 2 years, in Portuguese 


4. Economic Geography 

24 lectures in English int 51 
5. Modern Poetry in England and America 

24 lectures in English 48 
6. Pattern Concepts in Biology 

12 lectures in English 36 
7. Elements of Western Architecture 

12 lectures in English 42 
8. Appreciation of Music 

12 lectures in English 62 
9. Economic Growth of Hong Kong 

12 lectures in English 33 
10. Modern Chinese Religious Organisation 

6 lectures in English 20 


11. Architectural Practice and Procedure 
20 lectures in English 


Total 730 
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At the opposite extreme from the enormous response to the 
T’ang Dynasty course was the equally impressive enrolment of 
20 people for a highly specialised course on Modern Chinese 
Religious Organisation, which could appeal only to the serious 
student of anthropology or religion. In the last few weeks requests 
have come in for other special courses in psychology, philosophy, 
Japanese, political thought, public administration, soil mechanics, 
professional medical practice and oriental drama. 

With the aid of these facts it should be possible to dispel the 
miasma of myth a little and get a clearer view of the extra-mural 
situation in Hong Kong. Here are the twin cities of Kowloon 
and Victoria facing each other across the great harbour, with a 
population between them of some two and a half million people— 
more than in the whole of New Zealand. They contain, in addition 
to a considerable native intelligentsia, large numbers of educated 
refugees from China and a highly-educated foreign community 
representing almost every nation on earth. A large proportion of 
the Chinese—far larger than the school statistics would suggest— 
are literate in their own language. A glance at the ranks of people 
reading Chinese newspapers on any morning train, bus or ferry 
will confirm this. Of course these are city workers, and the propor- 
tion of literates among fisherfolk and farmers is no doubt much 
less, but city workers happen to form the. mass of the population. 
Entertainments ranging from concerts of classical Chinese music 
to amateur productions of Shakespeare in English or displays of 
Indian dancing will attract full audiences if they are properly ‘sold’ 
to the key community in each case (the Portuguese course attracted 
40 applications from overseas Portuguese who wished to improve 
their knowledge of the mother tongue). 

This vast and varied audience is easily accessible, for any part 
of Victoria or Kowloon can be reached from the University in less 
than an hour. It can be kept informed through the daily press, the 
radio, the notice-board or the mail. Here at last the extra-mural 
tutor can abandon his immemorial role of urging a wretched 
handful of -people to be interested in his classes; the smallest 
announcement in the press will make him the centre of a positive 
tornado of application forms. For this is that Nirvana of so many 
fruitless conferences and campaigns—a place which really has an 
enduring passion for learning of very kind, not a flash-in-the-pan 
enthusiasm or a stodgy resistance. And it offers a sight which was 
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certainly never seen in West Africa and perhaps rare in West 
Fulham too—senior educationalists, scholars and doctors with 
strings of overseas degrees to their names sitting side by side with 
young students just matriculated, both parties equally intent on 
learning something new. 

Add to this that public transport is easy and cheap and that the 
climate (except in the summer vacation) is not such as to keep people 
at home, and you have an extra-mural field of almost limitless 
possibilities. On present evidence it seems that anything from a 
course in banking to a course on the elucidation of the more obscure 
Buddhist Sutras has excellent prospects of success. Nor has there 
yet been any tendency to push the extra-mural department into 
doing the work of other organisations. It is recognised that a 
university is best at doing its own kind of work and I have not yet 
been asked angrily what I think I am doing in a country where 
thousands are starving, cannot read and write, etc., etc.; an argu- 
ment which in more emotional societies can be a grave handicap 
to this work, for it cannot compete as a vote-catcher with rural 
water-supplies, roads or power stations and may get trampled 
underfoot completely in the rush for the cake. 

In conclusion, it may be possible to take the articles of belief 
with which I began and remould them a little nearer to the heart’s 
desire—and to reality. If I ever have the happy task of indoctri- 
nating a newcomer I shall try to tell him something on these lines: 
Hong Kong is a great commercial centre and culturally it is 
remarkably diverse and alive; like all others, Hong Kong people 
are fond of money, but there are few things for which they will 
so readily pay it out as for education of every kind and at every 
level; hundreds of people will clamour to attend courses which 
offer no immediate vocational benefit and no paper qualification; 
there is an immense demand for courses in Chinese (both Mandarin 
and Cantonese) because so many people have been educated in that 
language and because, regardless of where they have been educated, 
its use is essential in any proper study of Chinese civilisation: there 
is also great demand for courses in English and for knowledge of 
other European languages; Hong Kong people have too much sense 
to expect or wish for sweeping political changes, in view of the 
delicate situation they live in, but they are keenly interested in 
politics as such and unusually educated politically; if we, as the 
responsible power, were to be guided only by the fear of making 
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Hong Kong too nice a place to live in, we should lose any justifica- 
tion whatever for remaining here. 

On the basis of such beliefs it is possible to find an educational 
job almost uniquely rewarding, for few extra-mural areas can com- 
bine such cultural diversity with such concentration and accessibility, 
such willingness to pay and to take trouble, and such a strong 
tradition of adult learning. In Hong Kong the sky, apparently, is 
the limit. 
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SCIENCE AND THE LAY PUBLIC 


by W. E. Styler 


Deputy Director, Extra-Mural Department, Manchester 
University 


council, proposes to use a gift of £40,000 from a group of 

industrialists, in disseminating scientific knowledge among 
the public. Its plans include the organisation of study groups on 
the relationship between science and society, short conferences, 
special lectures, exhibitions and brains trusts. The groups in which 
it is interested include young people, parents, societies, clubs, trade 
unions, industrial organisations and women’s organisations. 

In view of these plans it may be useful to look at the considerable 
volume of work being done already in the scientific field by 
University Extra-Mural Departments and WEA Districts. The 
figures given in the Annual Reports of the Universities Council 
for Adult Educattion show the following development from 
1947-48 to 1955-56 of courses in the Natural and Biological Sciences. 


P SHE British Association, according to last year’s report of its 


I 


Exrension Courses, Turortat Crasszs AND SEssIONAL CLASSES FOR WHICH UNIVERSITY 
Exrra-Murat DEPARTMENTS HAVE HAD WHOLE OR PART RESPONSIBILITY 


1947- | 1948- | 1949- | 1950- | 1951- | 1952- | 1953- | 1954- | 1955- 
1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 


Total number of courses 
in Science .. 178] 190] 309] 387] 417 | 378 | 434] 496] 519 


Percentage of Science 
courses a8 proportion 
of all courses . . 6| 6-7 8 9 10 | 11°6 In| 


It will be seen from this table that the total number of science 
courses in 1955-6 was nearly three times as many as in 1947-8. As 
a proportion of all Extra-Mural classes and courses they increased 
from 6 to 11-5 per cent, or, in other words, nearly doubled. 

The development of WEA classes in science is shown in Table 2. 
It should be pointed out, perhaps that these figures, drawn from 
WEA Annual Reports, should be regarded as indicating the degree 
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of WEA activity in the scientific field and not as additional to those 
for Extra-Mural Departments given above. Most Tutorial and 
Sessional Classes are provided jointly by WEA Districts and Extra- 
Mural Departments; separate figures for WEA classes in subject 
categories arranged independently of Extra-Mural Departments are 
not available. 

A calculation of their probable number may be made by con- 
trasting the number of classes in Natural Sciences given in the 
Annual Reports of the Central Advisory Committee for Tutorial 
Classes from the WEA’s general figures. Thus in 1954-55 there were 
103 Tutorial and Sessional Classes for which WEA Districts and 
University Joint Committees had joint responsibility. Subtracted 
from the WEA number of 476 classes in natural sciences that year 
this leaves 373, which may be taken as (at least roughly) the number 
of WEA classes arranged independently of the universities. If this 
number is added to the total universities figure for 1954-55, 496, it 
makes a total for the WEA and Universities together of 869. Since 
rough statistics alone are necessary for the purpose of my argument 
it may be said that the total number of science classes and courses 
arranged currently by the Universities and WEA is approaching 
1,000 per year. 


TABLE 2 
At W.E.A. Crasses 1n Scrence 


1945- | 1946- | 1947- | 1948- | 1949- | 1950- | 1951- | 1952- | 1953- | 1954- 
1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 


W.E.A. classes in 
Science 210] 308] 329] 371 | 436] 385] 382] 373] 410] 476 


Percentage of 
total number 
of W.E.A. 


The simple facts that this table show are the increase of over 
100 per cent in the total number of science classes, and their increase 
of again over 100 per cent as a proportion of the total number of 
classes. It may also be noted here that the number of WEA Science 
classes in 1938-9 was 184, and this should be compared with 476 
for 1955-6 to show the extent to which provision in this field has 
increased since immediately before the war. 
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Anybody who has had experience of arranging science classes 
or teaching them in adult education will know that while demand 
for them has expanded it has never presented overwhelming or 
even seriously difficult problems. Writing solely from experience in 
Manchester since the war Appreciation of Music and Psychology 
have presented problems arising from class enrolments which were 
much too large, and Comparative Religion and Appreciation of Art 
problems arising from a shortage of tutors in relation to the demand 
for them. We have never had either type of problem in the case 
of classes in the physical or biological sciences. 

To illustrate my next point it would be useful if I could give 
figures for the whole country but I have to rely on rough generalisa- 
tions drawn from figures for classes and courses in science in the 
North-Western WEA District. They are given in Table 3 below. 


TABLE 3 


Crassts anp Courszs IN ScrENCE pRovrDED BY MAancuester Universtry Exrra-MuRAL 
DEPARTMENT AND THE NortH-Western District W.E.A. 


1947- | 1948- | 1949- | 1950- | 1951- | 1952- | 1953- | 1954- | 1955- | 1956- 
1948 | 1949 | 1950] 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 


1. Number of 
classes in 
science ..| 33 58 53 43 49 33 41 48 5° 45 


2. Number of 
persons in 
Science 


classes 713 | 1082 | 1066 | 748 | 1193] 868 999 


3. Estimated 
number of 
additional 
students 
who could 
have been 
accepted 
in the above 
classes 356 | 653 | 462 | 536) 316) 489] Sor] 413 


The variations in the above table as far as the number of classes 
and students are concerned is largely a result of the number of 
short courses offered in the different years. More explanation is 
needed for line 3, which should be regarded as an extremely cautious 
estimate. It is based on the assumption that 24 is a maximum 
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enrolment for Tutorial Classes and 32 for all other types of classes 
and courses. The figure 32 is derived from the maximum once 
required by the Ministry of Education for Sessional and One-Year 
classes; applied in this way I think it can be assumed that there 
is no question at all that, for example, in 1955-6 501 additional 
persons could have been accepted in the classes and courses offered 
by Manchester University Extra-Mural Department and the North- 
Western District WEA. 

According to rather rough calculations the Manchester Extra- 
Mural area contained about one-fifteenth of all science classes in 
the United Kingdom in 1955-6. Since it is unlikely that in the 
country as a whole conditions differ much from those in this area 
we may assume that classes and courses in science could have 
accepted about seven thousand more students than actually enrolled. 
Although conditions are unequal throughout the country, generally 
speaking, therefore, there does not appear to have been any failure 
on the part of Extra-Mural Departments and WEA Districts to 
offer a sufficiency of opportunities to the public for the study of 
science. 

Further the British Association’s gift of £40,000 should not 
be regarded as likely to produce a revolution in the dissemination 
of scientific information. Basing my estimate on the amount spent 
by my own University (just over £2,000) on the (roughly) one- 
fifteenth of science classes and courses throughout the country I 
think that (taking into account the fact that a number of Extra- 
Mural Departments, unlike Manchester, employ full-time science 
tutors) the total amount spent by Extra-Mural Departments and 
WEA Districts per annum must amount to over {40,000. The 
expenditure of this amount by the British Association, therefore, 
will be only a limited and temporary addition to the amount already 
available. 

My own opinion, which I may as well express quite bluntly, is 
that there is a danger that it will not be wisely spent if it is used 


‘among the variety of organisations mentioned in the first paragraph 


of this article. I think it could most usefully be used in a limited 
number of perhaps rather spectacular activities in large centres of 
population. These might stimulate the interest and imagination of 
a large number of people and might cause a minority of them to 
be prepared to take advantage of the educational facilities which, 
I hope I have shown, exist abundantly already. To give an illustra- 
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tion of the kind of effect I should like to see the British Association 
try to produce let me quote from the University Extension Journal 
of October 1895. Mr. C. W. Kimmins, in an article called ‘Univer- 
sity Extension and Artisans’ wrote: 


‘the success of the Gilchrist lectures in recent years is un- 
paralleled in the history of educational work of a popular nature. 
The largest halls in the towns visited by the Gilchrist lecturers 
have been crowded to their utmost capacity, it has been common 
experience for hundreds to be turned away from the doors, and 
ticket holders have frequently been offered fancy prices for their 
tickets. The enthusiasm created in the favoured towns has been 
unbounded, some have walked after a long day’s work ten or 
fifteen miles to hear the lectures, and in factories and workshops 
in the neighbourhood the subjects lectured upon have been the 
all-absorbing topics of conversation.” 


The explanation of this success Mr. Kimmins found in the fact 
that, to quote again: 

‘By reason of their endowment the Gilchrist Trustees can offer 
substantial fees to their lecturers, and are thus enabled to select 
men of great reputation, who, apart from profound scholarship, 
have the rare gift of being able to lecture in a popular and 
attractive manner. The accessories, moreover, are often of a 
costly character, the illustrations being the best that art can 
provide.’ 


Writing as an administrator who has had the melancholy task 
of deciding that a class on Astronomy conducted by a member of 
the staff of Jodrell Bank should be wound up because it had 
insufficient students, I feel that the British Association could best 
use its funds in what would, in fact, be a large scale publicity 
campaign for science. I think I have demonstrated, although my 
methods may have been crude, that the Extra-Mural Departments 
and WEA Districts have a long way to go before they are likely 
to be overwhelmed by those who want opportunities for serious, 
or only moderately serious, study of science. 
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THE ADULT AND HIS READING 


by Forrest Alter 
Lately Visiting Librarian, National Institute of Adult Education 


N the one sunny day in the summer of 1955 on which I 
managed to go swimming, while lying on the beach 


reading an old New Yorker, I suddenly realised that 

my magazine, towel, bathing trunks and knees were wet with 
black stains from a patch of oil on the spot where I had chosen 
to lie after my quick dip. And then I recalled that half an hour 
earlier while walking along the Folkestone front hunting for the 
least gravelly spot I could find, I had read a sign warning bathers 
to watch out for oil patches on the beach. But I had also read the 
signs advertising ice cream cups, the children’s zoo, and the previous 
week’s concert .. . had read the words but had been thinking about 
something else. I had read the signs automatically and compulsively. 
Many readers of aputt EDucATION are probably such compulsive 
readers, finding themselves at the breakfast table reading the print 
on the side of the cereal carton if deprived of their copy of The Times 
or the Manchester Guardian, but not really concentrating on the 
vitamin content list of the Crunchies or Tasty-Pops they are eating. 
In a discussion of “Why Adults Read’ in Adult Reading,* a 
year book of the National Society for the Study of Education 
published last year in the United States, a scale of reading motiva- 
tions is suggested. “Compulsive ritualistic reading’ is at the bottom 
of this typology and ‘Reading for interpretation’ is at the top with 
ten other motives in between. Another contribution to the same 
volume speaks of ‘casual—almost inadvertent reading’. In another 
1956 American study, Maturity in Reading: Its nature and 
appraisal,t we can follow two researchers in their enquiry as to 
the characteristics of the superior reader. And if we ourselves do not 
have all the desirable characteristics, we can recall with some satis- 
faction that in its obituary of Burton Roscoe, The Times quoted 
the American author, editor, and critic as having over-written of 
himself, ‘I am ‘so constituted that I had rather read bad stuff than 
nothing’. Finally, let me look at reading per se and consider still 


* Adult Reading, the Fifty-fifth year book of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Part II, prepared by the Society’s Committee on Adult Reading 
(Cambridge University, pp. x, 279, Ixxxiv, 30s. (cloth edn.), 24s. (paper edn.). 

+ Maturity in Reading; its Nature and Appraisal, by William S. Gray and Bernice 
Rogers. (Cambridge University Press, pp. xii, 273, 378. 6d.) 
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another 1956 American volume, Reading Improvements for 
Adults.* 

Several of the yearbooks of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, an American professional organisation for the investi- 
gation of the educational problems, are of special interest to adult 
educators. In 1954 the Society published a very valuable study under 
the title Mass Media and Education. Last year it issued Adult 
Reading, a summary and review of the vast amount of research 
which has been done on this subject. The Society’s Committee on 
Adult Reading responsible for the publication, consisted of three 
leading figures in the library field and two professors of education, 
both noted for their contribution to adult education. One of the 
first questions suggested by this book is: How many people do not 
come into our classes because they find reading difficult or because 
they are not in the habit of reading? 

Lester Asheim, Dean of the Graduate Library School at the 
University of Chigago, reviewing studies of reading interests and 
habits, is forced to conclude that despite a comparatively high 
literacy rate and educational level and with a flood of material being 
published, Americans, by and large, are not serious readers. 
William S$. Gray, whose Maturity in Reading written with Bernice 
Rogers is reviewed elsewhere in this article, contributes a chapter 
entitled ‘How Well Do Adults Read?’ in which he points out the 
ways in which the basic purposes for reading in America have 
changed from time to time. He also presents an interesting history 
of the changing concept of what is necessary in reading, stating that 
today it is conceived as being ‘a complex activity of four dimensions: 
the perception of words, a clear grasp of meaning, thoughtful 
reaction, and integration’, whereas early in the century reading 
was defined simply as recognising and pronouncing words. His con- 
tribution contains a discussion of what constitutes ‘functional 
literacy’. 

(Those interested in the various concepts of literacy will find a 
consideration of the subject in this January 1957 issue of ‘Funda- 
mental and Adult Education’. Tied up with literacy training is 
fundamental education and fundamental education suggests com- 
munity development. Unfortunately all three of these terms mean 


different things to different people. The April 1957 issue of . the 


* Reading Improvement for Adults, by Paul D. Leedy. (McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company Ltd., pp. viii, 456, 34s.) 
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same journal considers the scope and nature of fundamental educa- 
tion, attempts a new definition of it, and also proposes a definition 
of community development.) 

In the yearbook, Wilbur Schram asks and answers ‘Why Adults 
Read’ and criticizes the case history method of studying reading 
habits and interests. Edgar Dale discusses reading in relation to 
other communications media. Grace T. Stevenson describes the 
public library’s role in adult reading and in her chapter presents 
a good summary of library adult education. (See also the review of 
Eleanor Phinney’s Library Adult Education in Action: Five Case 
Studies in the summer 1957 issue of aDULT EDUCATION). Public 
libraries, book clubs and book stores are discussed in the chapter 
on ‘How Books Get to Adult Readers’. 

One of the last chapters is that by Cyril O. Houle of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. It amounts to a review of adult education in 
America. In his contribution, he presents a description of the co- 
ordinated course, so prominent in American adult education today. 
These are the courses laid on for groups gathered together to 
discuss selected readings, films or recordings, led by trained lay 
leaders, and offered by such agencies as the Great Books Founda- 
tions, The American Foundation for Political Education (which has 
several groups going here in England), the Centre for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults, etc. Professor Houle suggests that 
this new idea may eventually ‘prove to be as important for the mass 
development of adult education as the textbook was for the spread 
of the elementary and secondary schools’. 

There is a chapter by Edgar Dale and Jeanne S. Chall in which 
they describe readability formulas. These measure vocabulary and 
sentence structure and in some cases also measure idea density and 
human interest. But, the authors point out, the formulas do not 
measure conceptual difficulties, organisation, content and format. 
(Dale and Chall are the creators of one of the thirty or so formulas 
which have been devised since 1923.) 

. The final chapter by Paul A. Witty is on “The Improvement of 
Reading Abilities’, Reading ability refers to speed and compre- 
hension, but does not mean that every type of material should be 
read at the same rate. Witty questions the necessity for the use of 
mechanical devices in increasing reading rates. 

Certainly one of the most interesting books published in England 
during the past year has been Richard Hoggart’s The Uses of 
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Literacy. The title of Hoggart’s book is a bit misleading, but he is 
concerned to a considerable degree with what the group he discusses 
reads and how that reading matter has changed. As Brian Groom- 
bridge reported in his review article on the book in the summer 
issue of apuLt EDucaTION, ‘The Uses of Literacy . . . warns of the 
decline in intellectual curiosity in working class reading’. But what 
of the reading activities of people interested in The New Statesman 
and Nation instead of News of the World? William S. Gray and 
Bernice Rogers present their answer in Maturity in Reading: Its 
Nature and Appraisal described on the dust jacket as ‘A new 
examination of adult reading behaviour, documented by case 
studies aimed at promoting the highest level of reading 
maturity’. 

One does not go far into an examination of reading studies 
before encountering the name of William S. Gray, Professor 
Emeritus of Education and Director of Research in Reading at the 
University of Chicago and President of the International Reading 
Association. One of his recent publications is the UNESCO report 
on The Teaching of Reading and Writing (reviewed in the spring 
1957 issue of ADULT EDUCATION). Miss Rogers is a Research Associate 
at the University of Chicago. 

The authors point out that their work reported in Maturity in 
Reading was preceded by about a hundred major studies of adult 
reading plus numerous minor ones focused on various aspects of 
the problem. In their 31-page chapter on “The Current Status of 
Adult Reading as Revealed by Research’ there are 117 footnotes 
referring to previous studies. These earlier studies, although they 
answered ‘who’ and ‘what’, did not tell ‘why’ and ‘how’. And the 
‘who’ and ‘what’ information available, Gray and Rogers felt, was 
not particularly satisfactory since in most reading studies the indi- 
vidual is looked at from but one viewpoint at a time. 

Although as an American librarian I am quite conscious of the 
‘rapidly expanding role of reading among adults during recent 
years’, which Gray and Rogers describe, I question that there 
have been ‘urgent appeals from millions of our citizens for help 
in acquiring greater competence in reading’. But there is no doubt 
that there is a ‘need for a broader understanding of the interests, 
attitudes, and skills that characterise mature readers’—the point 
from which Gray and Rogers started. The account of the setting-up 
of this study, and its procedure makes fascinating reading 
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comparable to the procedural description in the first Kinsey report. 
To me the accounts of the methodology of both researches is as 
exciting as others have found accounts of scientific achievements 
such as the discovery of radium or the breaking of the sound barrier 
to be. Gray and Rogers present us with a detailed record of how 
a research study is carried out: formulation, preliminary study, 
study proper, and conclusion. The authors record their trials and 
tribulations. Everything did not go smoothly and they had to 
revise their ideas and procedure as the study progressed. They are 
meticulous in recording the history of the study and some readers 
who are more anxious to learn what the study revealed than how 
it was carried on will feel that far too much space has been devoted 
to the procedural account. But not this reviewer. 

They chose the case-study method for this research, using first 
21 individuals with a variety of occupational and educational experi- 
ence, and later choosing their main samples from a mid-western 
American trading centre with a population of about 160,000 which 
they call ‘Trader City’. These latter individuals were employees 
of the city’s one large department store and the sampling was done 
on a scientific basis, although they interviewed only 38 individuals 
in this part of the investigation. Finally they studied 21 ‘reputedly 
well-read, superior readers’ from a metropolitan area. 

Five levels of maturity were finally determined upon and seven 
criteria of maturity were defined. These latter were: 1. Enthusiasm 
for reading as a voluntary activity. 2. Amount of time spent in 
voluntary reading. 3. Breadth of interest in reading. 4. Depth of 
interest. 5. Awareness of purposes for reading. 6. The number of 
purposes actually leading to reading. 7. The value of the purposes 
used. 

In interviewing the Trader City cases, after establishing rapport 
by general discussion, questions were asked relating to childhood 
and developmental reading experiences: inquiry was made about 
newspaper, magazine and book reading; questions were asked about 
the attitude of the interviewee toward reading; and finally he was 
asked to read specific selections and answer questions about them. 
The results were translated into profiles. 

Dr Lester Asheim and some of his students at the University of 
Chicago rated the maturity level of the books reported to have 
been read and members of the English Department of the Univer- 
sity’s Laboratory School appraised the magazines named. The 
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former group also developed a means for measuring the maturity 
level of fiction and non-fiction in respect to both intellectual 
challenge and richness of ideas. The reading difficulty of the 
materials was determined by using the Flesch readability formula. 
Using a scale from 1 to 5, David Copperfield, Shaw’s Nine Plays, 
and Bertrand Russell’s Authority and the Individual, for example 
were rated 4, 5, and 2 for Intellectual Challenge: 4, 5 and 3 for 
Richness of Ideas: and 2, 2, and 4 for Reading Difficulty. On the 
first of these criteria, The Listener, The Manchester Guardian and 
Reader's Digest were rated 3, 3, and 3; on the second 3, 3, and 3; 
and on the third, 2, 4, and 3. But interesting as such ratings are, 
it is here that Gray and Rogers’ method falls from universal applica- 
bility. Ratings are given for 138 books and 69 magazines and news- 
papers. Researchers who want to use Gray and Rogers’ methods 
can do so up to the place where they start to rate the reading 
matter and the responses of the interviewee. Will they be able to 
agree on maturity ratings for other books and periodicals propor- 
tionate to the ratings of this study? 

The Trader City case studies are rather terrifying in their impli- 
cations of how little the average secondary or elementary school 
graduate gets out of reading. And since the interviewees were just 
average people, the researchers then sought the co-operation of 
reputedly superior individuals in their~ search for real reading 
maturity. Several of this group turned out to be real characters; a 
couple are almost incredible. Particularly interesting are the descrip- 
tions of an atomic energy research project director, of a radio and 
television news analyst, and of a scholar who lived the life of a 
bon vivant. This third group of men and women are more on the 
level of readers of this journal than are the Trader City cases and 
readers of ADULT EDUCATION may find it interesting to consider what 
their answers would be to the researchers’ questions and how they 
would shape up as case studies in such a book as this. 

J. B. Barclay reports in the August, 1957, issue of Scottish Adult 
Education on the rapid-reading courses offered last winter by the 
Extra-Mural Department of the University of Edinburgh. The 
Times carried a correspondence on the subject following the first 
press reports of the Edinburgh rapid-reading course. About eight 
years ago I took such a course arranged by the Staff Association of 
the Detroit Public Library. We met for a couple of hours a night, 
one evening a week, for eight or nine weeks. My reading rate 
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definitely went up. It certainly is not as high today as it was on the 
last test we took in the course, but my guess is that it is higher 
than it was on the first test. I suggest that if I took a refresher 
course, say, once a year, that over a long period I would be a more 
rapid reader. Some abilities we retain easily; others tend to leave 
us. I have not driven an automobile for almost two years nor ridden 
a bicycle for perhaps eight: but I feel certain I could handle both 
today. On the other hand, just before the war I was fairly good 
at taking shorthand; now I can recall only half the symbols and 
have to resort to longhand for words I once knew but have now 
forgotten. Should I take a refresher course in shorthand, however, 
my one-time ability would probably be fairly quickly recaptured. 
On the other hand, although I once managed to get through a 
university course in differential equations, I can now recall nothing 
at all of what I learned in mathematics that year. Last year’s 
Edinburgh students have agreed to take a check-up test this winter. 
But what will be their scores in 1963? 

At the November 1956 meeting of the British Institute of Manage- 
ment, two speakers who teach individuals to step up their reading 
by seeing groups of words instead of individual words and syllables 
and to cut down on the number of eye movements forward, as 
well as backward, described their methods which were based on 
American experience in a session called ‘Quick Reading Courses— 
Do they save executives’ time?’ The answer is yes and rapid-reading 
courses for adults are becoming quite common in American colleges 
and universities and in American night schools. These courses are 
paralleled by home-study courses. 

Leedy’s Reading Improvement for Adults is typical of a large 
number of books published in the United States and a smaller 
number here in Britain—the self-improvement books, the teach- 
yourself books, the books that promise to increase your vocabulary, 
to help you to master a new language, or as in this case, to teach 
you to read faster and better. These books are usually not planned 
as textbooks to be used in classes but for the individual curled up in 
an easy chair ih’ front of his fire or working at a desk in his study 
or den. (Leedy would undoubtedly recommend the latter as being 
more conducive to learning.) If we accept the fact that adult educa- 
tion does not have to be a group process, then those who study by 
themselves should certainly come into our range of interest whether 
they take correspondence courses or are self taught. This last group 
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should not be ignored but do not appear in our statistics. Leedy’s 
is a book for these solitary students. 

The author, supervisor of adult reading at The Reading Institute 
of New York University, states that his text is not one in remedial 
reading; it is intended to help individuals improve their reading 
skill and comprehension. He has aimed it at the reader, not the 
teacher. 

To be fair in criticising a book such as this, the reviewer should 
use it as the author intended it to be used, should devote the 
suggested time to practice, should take all the tests which make 
up a large part of the book, should fill in blanks, should cross out 
words, should mark up certain passages, should use the book as a 
work-book, and should keep a record of his results on the tests. 
This reviewer did not do this; if he had, he would probably be 
a more rapid reader today with a higher reading comprehension. 
He did read the text and did take some of the tests. (The results 
of these were embarrassing and shall not be divulged. But, at least, 
he: scored better than the average reader who reads 200 to 250 
words per minute with a 70 per cent comprehension—the same 
figures as for a 12-year-old child.) 

The text begins with a very simple vocabulary, probably to 
encourage the reader, to let him fly along: but as the book progresses, 
the difficulty of the vocabulary ir reases rapidly. Each chapter, 
described as equivalent to a two-hour class session, follows a set 
pattern. It begins by analysing a reading problem and sets out 
principles covering it; then exercises covering these principles are 
provided; these are followed by a perceptual training section; next 
come two long reading selections which are to be timed and tested 
for comprehension; and the individual can then insert the results 
in a reading growth and habit evaluation chart to see how he is 
improving. 

The book does what it sets out to do: it provides the individual 
willing to work by himself and to apply himself with a combined 
text book and work book for a course in reading improvement. It 
will appeal more to men-in-the-street than to the highly literate 
individual, although the author aims wide. Chapter thirteen con- 
tains an interesting section pointing out some of the fallacies of 
reading formulas developed by Rudolph Flesch, Robert Gunning, 
and the General Motors Corporation. 

These three books give the adult educator a great deal to think 
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about. Do we expect too much of adult students when it comes 
to reading—or not enough? How can we best help them to improve 
their reading speed and comprehension? They are physically 
mature individuals, but are they intellectually mature in their 
reading? What can we learn from studies of reading such as are 
reported here? The answer to these questions depends a great deal 
on how well we ourselves read. 
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ZOOLOGY AND TECHNOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION 


by C. U. M. Smith 
Assistant Lecturer in Zoology, Bolton Technical College 


holding between two such different fields of activity as industrial 
technology and zoology, and also to say something of the place, 
if any, of zoology in technological education. The two topics are, of 
course, very closely related. To take the second one first it would not 
be a wild exaggeration to say that the place held today by zoology 
in technological education is negligible. True, zoology is often 
taught in technical colleges, sometimes to a very high standard; but 
even when this is so its position remains ‘peripheral’. It exists along- 
side the vital work of the college: the training, the education of 
technologists. That this is so is indicated by some of the largest and 
most important colleges making no provision for it at all, and 
certainly feeling none the worse for its lack. A case in point is the 
Manchester College of Science and Technology, which not only 
makes no provision for the study of zoology at present, but, accord- 
ing to the exciting book ‘Proposals for the Development of the Man- 
chester College of Science and Technology’ written by its Principal, 
intends to make no provision in the future. In fact, no doubt, this is 
due to the status of the Manchester College as the Faculty of Tech- 
nology within the University of Manchester, which latter, of course, 
possesses a well-known Department of Zoology. Nevertheless the 
position here is symptomatic of the attitude toward zoology through- 
out technical education today. The subject seems to have but scant 
connection to the fundamental business of a college. If it is studied 
for the London B.Sc. (general or special) the standard required is 
very high, and the emphasis primarily academic and of little interest 
to the technologist gua technologist. The syllabus seems to be 
designed for those who desire knowledge for its own sake—for 
‘beauty of it’. In the majority of colleges, however, the standard at 
which it may be studied does not rise above G.C.E.(A). It appears 
that the College is here fulfilling some of the functions envisaged 
for the ‘County College’ outlined in the 1945 paper “Youth’s Oppor- 
tunity’, or of the ‘Junior College’ advocated by Pedley in his book 


|: this article I want very briefly to consider some of the relations 
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‘Comprehensive Education’. Young people who have just left schools 
which may not offer the subject in the 6th form, and who wish to go 
on to study pharmacy or medicine, may attend either full-time or 
part-time courses leading to the inter-Pharmacy and 1st M.B. exams. 
Apart from these basically academic courses a few technical colleges 
are initiating courses in applied biology both to National Certificate, 
and to Dip. Techn. standard. These are perhaps the most interesting 
developments in biology at present taking place in technical educa- 
tion. However, as may be seen from this very brief survey, the study 
of zoology and of most of the other biological sciences, tends only 
to be tolerated as a rather eccentric adjunct to the main effort of the 
college. In this its position is vastly different from that held by the 
other two pure sciences: physics and chemistry; and by mathematics. 
These studies can openly claim to form, even if in practice they often 
do not, the nucleus of the college. For on these three foundation 
stones the whole edifice of our technological society has been erected. 
Biology, too, has a vast technology based upon it, namely medicine. 
And medical education offers a superb example of the way in which 
a true technological education should be designed, with a continual 
close interaction between theory and practice. As no one would 
seriously suggest that medical schools be attached to technical colleges 
or that technical colleges be attached to hospitals, biology, bereft of 
the vitalising influence of its technology, tendsin technical colleges, 
where the outlook is bound to be, and should be, primarily practical, 
to be looked down on as a new form of scholasticism, a mere spinning 
of words and theories with no very obvious use. Nevertheless the 
development of a syllabus of use to the student of technology should 
not be impossible, for zoology is a vast science with innumerable 
different aspects, Firstly, even when considered ‘merely’ as a mental 
discipline a case could be made for the study of zoology by the 
technologist. There is a lot of talk today about liberal education in 
technical colleges, and many people are convinced of its overwhelm- 
ing importance if we are to escape a future technocracy organised on 


‘the lines of an ant-heap. The study of zoology is the study of a 


science whose subject matter is of another order of complexity to 
that of physics or chemistry. It is the study of a science where it is 
almost true to say that every rule has its exceptions; and these merely 
prove that it is the study of an inexact science. The study of zoology, 
in this respect like the study of history, can be an invaluable prepara- 
tion for those technologists who, eventually, whether intentionally 
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or not, will occupy administrative positions. This preparation is 
enhanced by the fact that the basic unit which zoology studies is 
the individual animal: no two of which are ever exactly alike. The 
study of the myriad interactions of these differing individuals makes 
up one great part of zoology; again the resemblance to history is 
notable. Unlike history, however, the methods of study are far from 
being primarily literary. This, of course, is an enormous advantage 
to the budding technologist whose interests and innate abilities, at 
this stage of his career, anyway, are very seldom literary. In the 
investigation of the central problems of zoology almost the complete 
spectrum of the techniques and ideas of modern science are seen at 
work. Thus the technologist can learn something of the relations 
obtaining between physics and chemistry, physical chemistry and 
biochemistry, organic chemistry and physiology, neurophysiology 
and psychology, not to mention statistics, genetics and a dozen other 
scientific disciplines and their tools, in an endeavour to elucidate the 
properties of animal life. Lastly, but perhaps not least importantly, 
the technologist might be introduced to the most exciting problem, 
lying at the heart of biology: the nature of organism. This extra- 
ordinary phenomenon, of which we are all examples, might be 
defined as Joseph in his ‘Introduction to Logic’ defines it‘... a 
material body of which the parts are both ends and means’. Moreover 
if A. N. Whitehead is correct, organism is not a concept restricted 
to biology, for this philosopher considers that ‘Biology is the study 
of the larger organisms and physics the study of the smaller ones’. 
This is of course pure speculation, but surely a taste for speculation 
is a valuable asset to the technologist both in his job and as a person. 

Secondly, apart from its use as a mental discipline, the study of 
zoology in itself is of interest, pertiaps even of importance, to the 
embryo technologist. Comparative anatomy, fo: example, is con- 
cerned with the ways in which the structure of the animal body has 
been modified to meet the demands of differing habitats and differ- 
ing ways of life. This is surely a topic of vast interest to the mechani- 
cal engineer. Something of the advantage and intellectual stimula- 
tion provided by looking at this part of zoology from an engineering 
background was shown 40 years ago by D’Arcy Thompson in that 
magnificent book ‘On Growth and Form’. In one superb chapter he 
examines the many points of analogy between on the one hand the 
design of cranes and bridges and on the other hand the structure of 
the vertebrate skeleton. He states how a great roth century engineer, 
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Culmann, was shown by an anatomist colleague, Meyer, the micro- 
scopic anatomy of the femur, and how Culmann was struck with the 
detailed resemblznce between the structure of this bone and the 
crane he was designing. D’Arcy Thompson goes on to give a fascin- 
ating review of the close similarity obtaining between the desig: of 
varying types of bridges and the differing skeletons of quadrupeds. 
Today after 40 years of progress both in biology and engineering the 
subject matters of the two disciplines have even more in common, 
and in consequence it is even more likely that cross fertilisation will 
produce viable offspring. The chemical engineer with his great 
knowledge and interest in the flow of fluids, the behaviour of sus- 
pended particles and the importance of the surfaces over which the 
fluids flow cannot but fail to strike the biologist as sharing much of 
the outlook of the biochemist. For the biochemist’s great interest 
today is how the multitudinous chemical activities he has uncovered 
manage to go forward in concert in the minute space of the living 
cell. He, too, is convinced of the great importance of membranes 
and surfaces, of particles such as mitochondria, of the catalysts he 
calls enzymes. It is not for nothing that the body has been styled a 
‘Chemical Machine’. Here.surely is a topic to enthral any chemical 
engineer. The other great technology which has arisen in the last 
50 years is electro-technology. The most well known and striking 
development here is perhaps in the development of those marvels of 
electronic ingenuity commonly known as electronic ‘brains’. Con- 
ceivably too, their resemblance to the animal brain is more than 
merely a matter of performance and popular superstition. So much 
so, in fact, that much of modern neurophysiology might be thought 
of as an attempt to elucidate the ‘wiring diagram’ of the animal brain. 
Would not a brief comparative survey of these ‘central computor 
mechanisms’ with their different ‘sensing heads’ adapted to different 
habitats be of absorbing interest to the man who intends to specialise 
on computors? In the wake of the rise of electrotechnology has 
deveioped what is usually called ‘information theory’. This science 


. which is of so much importance in electronics has been seized upon 


by modern biologists as a tool with which to interpret the phenomena 
which they study. A very eminent zoologist, J. Z. Young, for 
example, in his recently published book “The Life of Mammals’ 
considers that information theory provides a language powerful 
enough to describe many of the diversified activities loosely grouped 
together under the heading, ‘life’. This is an example of the biologist 
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borrowing the tools developed in the technologies to tackle his prob- 
lems; it is but one example in a long line stretching back at least as 
far as Descartes, who interpreted his animals as machines. Perhaps 
however this one way traffic may one day be reversed. The pendulum 
may swing the other way and concepts arising first in biology may 
be found useful when dealing with machines. Perhaps a tendency 
in this direction can be seen even today, notably in dealing with 
automation and the automatic factory. On the first page of the 
DSIR Pamphlet ‘Automation’ (1956) there is the following sentence: 
‘It is already possible to envisage a large and complex, yet fully 
automatic factory, in which a computor controls and operates the 
separate automatic production lines.’ 

This idea is exciting to the biologist for it seems to be a clumsy 
description of an organism. As the automatic factory becomes more 
and more fully developed this fascinating resemblance will surely 
grow. Unfortunately there is no space here to work out point for 
point this similarity function between a factory and an organism 
whose great characteristic, worked out by a line of distinguished 
physiologists starting with Claude Bernard, is homoiostasis. It must 
suffice to say that a grounding in some of the main concepts of 
physiology might not be altogether useless for the future automation 
technologist: if only to give him a ‘feeling’ for the subject. 

I want to finish this all too brief. survey of some of the 
relations holding between zoology and the technologies, and the 
consequent place zoology could hold in technological education, by 
quoting a 16th century anatomist, Thomas Gemini. What he wrote 
300 years ago still holds, and perhaps to an even greater degree, 
today. The biologist is continually enraptured by the marvellous 
beauty of living things, the fitness for purpose, the relation of struc- 
ture to function, the economy of means, so that he can fully feel the 
force of the physician’s words when he wrote: ‘(as God’s goodness) 
is manifestly and chiefly declared to us by holy Scripture . . . even 
so secundarily as in a sensible glass, may we beholde the same, his 
goodnesse, wysdome, and providence, in the framing of the bodie of 
man, with the use of th- partes thereof as it were a secreate shoppe 
and forge of his marvellous workmanshippe.’ 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


A FOOTNOTE TO THE OXFORD CONFERENCE 


In the course of his stimulating inaugural address to the Oxford 
Conference, Mr Leslie Stephens suggested that one of the growing 
points of the adult education movement might be the exploration of our 
visual environment. There is a reference in the records to an ‘Art for 
the People’ scheme in 1935 but apart from occasional talks at the 
Annual Conference, the National Institute and its predecessors seem 
to have paid little attention to the work of the artist and craftsman 
or to the visual aspect of our contemporary civilisation. The emphasis 
remains almost exclusively on the scholastic tradition. Mr Stephens 
commented on the lack of any general philosophy of living and on the 
existence of a variety of ‘philosophies’. If, as I think is true, this diversity 
is expressed by artists in their present experimentation, may not those 
in the adult education movement extend their own vision and imaginative 
range and deepen their own sensitivity by giving greater consideration 
to contemporary artistic endeavour, not only in painting and sculpture 
but in architecture, printing and the many other fields of design. 

I accordingly make the following suggestions. 

1. The Institute has co-operated with those in technical colleges to 
help them to broaden and liberalise their concept of education. Can 
the Institute now co-operate with those working in colleges of art in 
order that the field of work of the adult education movement itself can 
be enriched? There is I think little direct contact between the adult 
education movement generally and those working in art schools, which 
is unfortunate in many ways. When eighteen months ago there was a 
direct threat to many of the smaller art schools ought not the Institute 
to have made representations to the Ministry of Education and stressed 
the value of these schools not only as places of professional training 
but as centres of enlightenment for adult populations in their areas. 
Education should be seamless but often the parts are not even tacked 
together. 

2. The Institute has sponsored a most valuable enquiry and report 
on the resources of museums. Could the work not be extended to art 
galleries? Are there sufficient of these? Are their resources fully used? 
Can pressure be brought on local authorities to be more generous in 
endowing them and in encouraging contemporary painters? Can they 
not be persuaded to have more exhibitions of modern design in metal, 
textiles and ceramics? 

3. Could not the next Annual Conference be devoted entirely to a 
consideration of our visual envisonment, glancing at the work of 
planning authorities, at modern architectural developments and with a 
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session or two devoted to the work of some of our significant contem- 
porary painters? 

Creative design can be a stimulus to the imagination of the beholder 
and a satisfaction to the spirit. Moreover, creative artists must play a 
more important part in our national life to balance the effects of two 
dominant forces, the growth of technology and the development of 
the mass mind. W. G. STONE. 


RESIDENTIAL COLLEGES COMMITTEE 


The representatives of the long-term residential colleges met at Ruskin 
College, Oxford, on January gth and roth to discuss matters of common 
interest ranging from methods of recruitment to international relations. 
The meeting was purely a business one (apart from informal exchanges 
over an excellent steak-and-kidney pie) but, however esoteric the detailed 
deliberations, the Wardens, no less than other people with common 
professional interests, found it valuable to exchange information and 
ideas on current plans and problems. Moreover, the very existence of 
the Residential Colleges Committee means that its members are able 
to speak with one voice in negotiations with the Ministry and Local 
Education Authorities, and the value of this in the post-war years has 
been great. 

The Residential Colleges Committee has been in existence for ten 
years, and some of the members were shaking their heads at the passing 
of time. But the party this year showed no signs of decrepitude; here 
is as lively and vigorous a ten-year-old as one could wish to find. j.c. 


VISIT TO LUXEMBOURG 


Professor Waller spoke in his summing-up at the UNESCO Seminar 
at Bangor of being engaged in “. . . a great European cause which is 
gradually drawing Europe together . . .” and something of this sense 
was certainly shared by the party of 24 workers in adult education from 
this country who in January spent a packed three days in Luxembourg 
as guests of the High Authority of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. In formal and informal talks it was borne in upon them that 
these clearly competent experts and executives believed not only in 
the economic wisdom of the ‘communities’-—coal and steel, nuclear 
energy, common market—but in the political feasibility of European 
integration. Perhaps it was M. Pujade, concentrating almost exclusively 
on difficulties, because he took achievement for granted, who generated 
most markedly the feeling that here is far more than politicians’ myth- 
making. It seems pretty certain that adult education classes in many 
parts of Britain will benefit from this intensive exercise in residential- 
cum-travelling adult education. E.M.H. 
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TRAINING SCHEME FOR WARDENS 


The National Federation of Community Associations has received a 
grant from the Carnegie U.K. Trust to enable it to offer a course of 
practical training for those who wish to become professional leaders 
in community work, particularly in new housing areas. 

The Course will extend over six months from the end of September 
1958 to end of March 1959 and will consist of practical full-time training 
under skilled supervision at two centres in different types of neighbour- 
hood for three months at each, together with visits of observation to 
other centres and organisations. There will be directed reading and the 
practical training will begin and end with a few days’ residential course. 
The grant will enable the Committee to award bursaries sufficient to 
cover personal needs and, where proved necessary, to meet dependants’ 
needs. 


DENMARK: WHITSUN STUDY-TOUR 


Applications can be accepted by Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, 
S.E.14 (Mr H. N. Winter, Dept. of Adult Education) until March 2gth, 
from people interested in joining a study tour to Denmark from Friday, 
May 23rd to Monday, June 2nd. The inclusive cost is £32. 

The party will be based on the Folk High School at Snoghof. The 
new principal, Paul Engberg, will look after the party and there will 
be excursions as far as Copenhagen. This venture follows a successful 
visit to Holland last year. 

Personally, I remember Snoghof not only for its lovely situation over- 
looking the sea and for the great bridge over the Lillebelt, but for its 
proximity to the finest patisserie, I swear, in the whole of Europe. I will 
release the secret to anyone who signs up for the course. I wish I was 
going. E.M.H. 
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REVIEWS 


THE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES OF LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE BEFORE 
1851, by Mabel Tylecote. (Manchester University Press, 1957, 


x + 346 pp., 37s. 6d.) 


For over twenty-five years serious students of the history of the adult 
education movement in Britain have drawn upon Dr Tylecote’s pioneer 
study of mechanics’ institutes, presented as a thesis for the Ph.D. 
degree of Manchester University. Now, suitably revised and brought 
up to date, this valuable study is made widely available in book form. 
Here, pieasantly written and fully documented, is the story of the first 
and most significant phase of the greatest of all the formal adult educa- 
tion movements in Great Britain before the rise of the WEA. It is a 
first-rate work of scholarship. Unlike much of the ‘history’ of adult 
education in Britain and America, which seems to be written either 
by adult educationists who are not historians or by historians who know 
nothing of adult education, this book bears the mark of one who has 
not only the true historian’s ‘feel’ for a period, but who has also grappled 
with adult classes in the field. 

The significance of the book is wider than the title might at first 
suggest. Although mechanics’ institutes were scattered all over Britain, 
so that by 1850 there were 700 institutes with 120,000 members in the 
British Isles, they were strongest in the industrial areas of the north. 
Short of a detailed examination of all the mechanics’ institutes in all 
parts of Great Britain, a study of the key areas of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire is therefore likely to be the most fruitful approach to the 
history of the mechanics’ institute movement. Dr. Tylecote’s approach 
is primarily institutional; she describes in detail the fortunes of two 
major mechanics’ institutes (Manchester and Huddersfield) and also 
provides relevant information on the institutes at Leeds, Keighley, 
Halifax, Bradford, Stalybridge and Ashton-under-Lyne. Here can be 
traced in detail the weekly worries, perplexities and compromises of those 
who sought to provide adult education for the people in the 1830s and 
1840s. Here too, in the careers of lecturers such as George Dawson, 
John Murray and Clara Lucas Balfour, can be seen the beginnings of 
professionalism in adult education—similar to, though more modest than 
the lyceum lecturers in America. As A. E. Dobbs observed many years 
ago, the whole history of the mechanics’ institute movement fore- 
shadowed with uncanny accuracy the form of battles yet to come, and 
enunciated in terms of principles issues which have plagued adult 
education ever since. 

From Dr Tylecote’s book, however, there emerges more than an 
account of institutions. She unfolds for us a picture of sections of early 
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Victorian provincial society. We are introduced to a world in which 
Manchester manufacturers, Unitarian social reformers, and earnest 
working men rub shoulders; in which the portraits of the Ashton-under- 
Lyne mill-owner, Charles Hindley, the Tory-Radical vicar of Leeds, 
Dr Hook, and the Transcendentalist, January Searle, appear side by side. 
The mechanics’ institute had its niche in this northern industrial society 
as an institutional expression of middle class hopes and fears. It was an 
educational instrument by which middle class images and values could 
be more widely diffused in an attempt to build more stable social rela- 
tionships than had yet been produced in the turmoil of early industrial 
Britain. Hence the eagerness with which a president of the Bradford 
mechanics’ institute in 1859 could point to the ‘unbroken stream of 
youths, sons of working men, rising to positions of responsibility, which 
in all probability they never would have filled without its aid, and in 
many cases entering upon and pursuing a successful middle class career 
by the habits, the knowledge, and the connections acquired in this 
Institute’; and the importance attached in the Manchester mechanics’ 
institute to the good social relations produced by ‘Old English’ Christmas 
celebrations. 

Nowhere was the need for this social amelioration greater than in 
the raw northern towns of Bradford, Leeds, and Manchester. As the 
small medieval town disintegrated into a vast conglomeration of middle 
class suburbs, factory sites and jerry-built cottages for the working 
classes, the need for some cohesive force in the community became 
increasingly obvious. Socially-minded contemporaries had various sugges- 
tions as to how this was to be accomplished. Adult education was one 
of them. It is in this context that the interminable arguments 2hout 
how to attract manual workers into mechanics’ institutes, what books 
to admit to the library, and whether to permit chess to be played in 
the reading room, have to be set. In themselves these issues were trivial, 
but in Dr Tylecote’s book they appear in proper perspective. She has 
shown us how the history of adult education can and should be written. 

J-F.C.H. 


THE HOUSE OF CASSELL, 1848-1958, by S. Nowell-Smith. (Cassell and 
Co. Ltd., 30s.) 

Here is a large and handsome volume which will be of interest both 
to the general reader and to the adult educationist. 

For the general reader its fascination will lie in the story of the varying 
fortunes of a great publishing house—a house which was launched in 
1848 with the publication of a Radical weekly known as The Standard 
of Freedom, and which now acts as publisher to that well-known 
Radical Sir Winston Churchill. In its first half-century its reputation was 
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built mainly on its educational and reference works (including the 
famous Cassell’s Dictionaries) and its periodicals, but during the present 
century the business has developed on new and wider lines. In spite 
of the destruction of most of the firm’s records during the Second World 
War the narrative is smoothly and skilfully told, and provides interesting 
sidelights not only on the problems of publishing but on some of the 
personalities involved—including such famous authors as Wilkie Collins, 
R. L. Stevenson, W. E. Henley, Conan Doyle, Jerome K. Jerome, 
J. M. Barrie, G. K. Chesterton, H. G. Wells, and Arnold Bennett. 

For the adult educationist the interest will lie chiefly in the career 
and achievements of the founder of the firm, John Cassell, who must 
certainly be reckoned, along with Charles Knight and William and 
Robert Chambers, as one of the great popular educators of the mid- 
nineteenth century. Like the Chambers brothers he was a self-made 
man. The son of a Manchester innkeeper, he was thrust out into the 
world at an early age, after a very inadequate schooling, to become in 
turn factory hand, carpenter, and (at the age of 19) temperance advocate. 
For some years in the 1830’s he stumped the country with a bag of 
tools on his back, combining odd jobs of carpentry with lectures on the 
virtues of teetotalism. In 1841 he married, and with his wife’s help 
established himself in London and set up in business as a wholesale 
tea and coffee merchant, with the object of providing cheap and attrac- 
tive beverages as an alternative to alcoholic liquors. A similar motive 
of social reform inspired his earliest ventures in publishing, from 1848 
onwards. Cheap and wholesome drinks, cheap and wholesome books, 
were his weapons in the struggle against drunkenness and poverty among 
the working classes. 

Cassell was not a good business man, but he had a flair for the popular 
taste in literature and quickly built up a great reputation. His greatest 
educational enterprise was Cassell’s Popular Educator, which was begun 
in 1852, and consisted mainly of formal lessons in languages, the sciences, 
and the arts. Here, for a penny a week, the diligent working man could 
get a schooling sufficient, it was claimed, to see him through London 
‘matric’. The Popular Educator was completed in five half-yearly 
volumes, and printed and reprinted endlessly until it was supplanted 
by the New Popular Educator in 1887-92. David Lloyd George was only 
one of many distinguished men who afterwards paid tribute to its 
sterling value. 

No one can measure the contribution made to adult education by 
these and the numerous other educational and semi-educational works 
produced under Cassell’s imprint, but it was clearly great, and it is 
useful to have the story so pleasantly set forth. In reviewing the book 
one has only two regrets: one is that there is no indication of the sources 
of the author’s information; and the other is that the quality of many 
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of the half-tone illustrations is quite out of keeping with the high 
quality of the book as a whole. T.K. 


CHRISTIANITY AND POLITIcs IN AFRICA, by J]. V. Taylor. (Penguin, 
African Series, 2s.) 


WEST AFRICA AND THE COMMONWEALTH, by D. Austin. (Penguin, 
African Series, 2s.) 


GHANA, the autobiography of Kwame Nkrumah. (Nelson, 21s.) 

Penguin Books have shown again an infallible sense of topical impor- 
tance, and what was originally a series designed for West African readers, 
has new been widened in scope and made readily available in Britain. 
‘Christianity and Politics in Africa’ and ‘West Africa and the Common- 
wealth’ will both be useful for those in and out of classes who try to get 
to the heart of the matter in Africa, for they both comment upon a tension 
and suspicion between Africans themselves that must be increasingly 
evident in the next few years; they are strikingly confirmed by Dr 
Nkrumah. 

Mr Taylor’s concern is to urge the political responsibility of Christianity 
in Africa. He is the counsellor and friend of the Kabaka of Buganda, and 
has no doubt that both churches and individual Christians ought to be 
committed not merely to political opinion but also to activity. He enumer- 
ates carefully the methods by which commitment and participation can 
be best achieved, and wants to see the broadest possible Christian influence 
exerted in all fields of political and party activity, a fabian-like technique 
of leavening the lump. 

From Britain, where such Christian activity is taken mere for granted, 
the need for argument may seem strange. But it is exac*'y on this point 
that the book has something to say. Mission Christianity was too closely 
linked with Colonialism (or Civilisation) and Commerce, and their 
assumptions of protection and tutelage, easily to encourage African politi- 
cal awareness; in reaction to early nationalism, the churches in Africa 
tended to insist upon an other-worldliness from their adherents, a strict 
separation from secular concerns. The older generation of African 
Christians, clergy and laymen alike, were never permitted initiative and 
independence of thought and action. Only now are ‘new men’ asserting 
their need to express themselves politically, and do so at the risk of 
alienating themselves from their church. The tension between the genera- 
tions, between the old and the new in African Christianity, based largely 
on this issue of political commitment, can only be resolved, Mr Taylor 
asserts, in favour of the new men and by ‘africanisation’. ‘Its roots must 
be in Africa, not outside,’ and be related to community life as were the 
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older religions. He is sure that ‘bold revision of, and addition to, the 
authorized prayer books’, are at least required. But he specifies nothing 
and one should not expect it. Like so much else in Africa, Christianity’s 
future form cannot be predicted. 

Mr Austin writes chiefly for the West African student of political 
affairs. His book, for the most part, is a history, excellent for its purpose, 
tracing the process and progress from Colony to Commonwealth partner, 
while making particular points of the steps West African colonies are 
taking along the same broad road. His first and last chapters, however, 
relate the rapidity of constitutional change in the colonies to the economic 
and social revolutions of the last fifty years; they make clear the political 
problems self-government will bring; and they discuss the possible 
relationships of the emergent status to the Commonwealth. 

It is interesting that the author, like Mr Taylor, notes a fundamental 
difference in attitudes between the old and new generations of western- 
ised Africans. The nationalism of the former rarely sought popular sup- 
port—even feared it—and was, in fact, mere sporadic and moderate 
criticism of the colonial governments. When it was faced with the radical, 
mass-supported nationalism of the post-war years, its typical reaction was 
that of the Ashanti member of the Legislative Council, quoted by Mr 
Austin, who in 1950 asked, ‘Where will the said self-government be placed 
if it is given us, in view of the country being led by people who hold no 
position at all in the country and who have no property?’ In return, the 
new political parties of ‘verandah boys’, led by teachers, journalists and 
clerks, attacked and displaced the ‘associations of protest’ of the lawyer 
and merchant class, which, having learnt the lesson of party organisation, 
are now going into opposition as conservative and traditionalist parties. 

This is by no means a complete picture of the West African domestic 
political scene, of course, but it emphasises a disunity among leading 
Africans throughout the continent that is wider even than politics and 
religion, and which has been crystallised in the post-war character of 
African nationalism and its compulsive undertones. 

Mr Austin remarks that the widening basis of nationalist agitation 
would repay careful study. A great deal has been written to explain the 
inevitability of nationalism, by Europeans and Africans alike; but for 
some years only the ‘new men’ themselves will be able satisfactorily to 
explain the attitudes and techniques of the new nationalism. Dr 
Nkrumah’s autobiography, for instance, is a precise case study. Son of a 
village goldsmith, schooled by missionaries, Nkrumah is ‘No. 1’ of the 
new men; prison graduate as well as university graduate, but not the 
middle-class merchant or lawyer who had a seat on a pre-war Leg. Co. 
He broke from the United Gold Coast Convention because it was not 
prepared to be a party with a programme, and then stumped the terri- 
tory, founding precarious branches of his own party, haranguing mass 
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rallies, establishing a penny press, and a ‘college’, and affiliating Trade 
Unions, Co-operative groups, and women’s organisations to a party with 
a programme that was already prepared to assume government. Virtually 
single-handed, Nkrumah won mass support, and by doing so produced 


al self-government as inevitably as a conjuror pulls a rabbit from his hat. 
e His methods were derived from acute observation in America and Europe, 
ry and his party, until very recently a mere skeleton, hinged on “The Circle’, 
© an élite, formed in London, which became the vital inner cell of a party 
Fs in a politically under-developed country—a lesson well learnt from Com- 
: munist technique. His success story is barely credible, but the title he gives 
1 it is justified: Nkrumah is Ghana; and he has brought the Gold Coast 
c through a familiar process, to the problems and tensions marked by 

Mr Taylor and Mr Austin. In his own words, “There is so much more 
beyond.” R.D.W. 


CONTINENTAL COOKERY, compiled by Good Housekeeping Institute. 
(National Magazine Co. Ltd., London, 160 pp. 21s. od.) 
Britons must be good Europeans too. Some people think that not 
the least value gained from interchange with the Continent in recent 
years has been the wider appreciation of each other’s kitchen arts. A 
surprising number of the five hundred dishes here described are now 
regularly on the menu of today’s young-marrieds. But the book describes 
many more dishes tasted once and then thought lost forever. The instruc- 
tions are clear, the index adequate, the ingredients generally procurable 
in this country, and the illustrations mouth-watering—adult education 

at its most satisfying. E.K.H. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Time and Place 


A SKETCH-MAP ECONOMIC HISTORY OF BRITAIN, by Gayler, Richards and 

Morris. (Pp. 214, 12s. 6d.) 

A GEOGRAPHY OF comMopiTiEs, by H. Alnwick. (Revised edn. pp. 196, 
15s. od.) Both from G. G. Harrap & Co. Ltd. 

PHYSICAL ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY, by Finch, Trewartha, Robinson and 
Hammond. (Fourth edn. pp. 541, 50s. 6d., McGraw-Hill.) 

THE AMERICAN sToRY, by 60 Members of the Society of American 
Historians. (351 pp-, 30s. od., George Allen & Unwin.) 

AN EDUCATIONAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, by Adolphe E. Meyer. 
(Pp. 444, 45s. od., McGraw-Hill.) 

RUSSIA IN THE MAKING, by John Lawrence. (Pp. 335, 25s. od., George 
Allen & Unwin.) 

THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY, by Michael Lewis. (Pp. 288, 3s. 6d., 

Penguin Books.) 


Politics and Economics 


THE STUDY OF COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT AND PoOLITics, by Gunnar 
Heckscher. (Pp. 172, 18s. od., George Allen & Unwin.) 

A CITIZEN TopAy, by Michael Hausen. (Pp. 143, 7s. od., Oxford University 
Press.) 

ELEMENTARY ECONomIcS, by J. Harvey. (Pp. 496, 16s. od., Macmillan & 
Co., Ltd.) 

TEXTBOOK OF EcoNomics, Briggs and Jordan, revised Mackness. (Pp. 583, 
18s. od., University Tutorial Press.) 


Literature 


SHAKESPEARE AND HIs COMEDIES, by J. R. Brown. (Pp. 208, 18s. od., 
Methuen & Co. Ltd.) 

AS YOU LIKE 1T, by W. Shakespeare. (Pp. 102, 5s. od., Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 

THE SEA DREAMER—A DEFINITIVE BIOGRAPHY OF JOSEPH CONRAD, by Gerard 
Jean-Aubry. (Pp. 321, 25s. od., George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 

RHYME AND REASON—AN ANTHOLOGY, chosen by Raymond O’Malley and 
Denys Thompson. (Pp. 224, Chatto and Windus.) 

DICTIONARY OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE, by William E. Harkins. (Pp. 439, 
30s. od., George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 

SCIENCE AND LITERATURE—THE LITERARY RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY, AN ANTHOLOGY, by W. Eastwood (Ed.). (Pp. 2094, 
6s. od., Macmillan & Co. Ltd.) 
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Language and Expression 


THE PATTERN OF ENGLISH, by G. H. Vallins. (Pp. 168, 3s. 6d., Penguin 
Books.) 

ENGLISH FOR THE TECHNICAL STUDENT, by J]. G. Woolley. (Pp. 142, 6s. 6d., 
Basil Blackwell.) 

THE ART OF ARGUMENT, by Giles St. Aubyn. (Pp. 112, 6s. 6d., Christophers.) 

DESK BOOK OF CORRECT ENGLISH, by M. West and P. F. Kimber. (Pp. 191, 
tos. 6d., Longmans, Green & Co. Ltd.) 


Psychology and Education 


INTRODUCTION TO METHOD IN PsycHoLoGy, by W. M. O’Neil. (Pp. 155, 
25s. od., Cambridge University Press for Melbourne University 
Press.) 

MEMORY—FACTS AND FALLACIES, by J. M. L. Hunter. (Pp. 185, 3s. 6d., 
Penguin Books.) 

TECHNIQUES OF TRAINING, prepared by Training Department, Shell 
Petroleum Co. (Pp. 106, 8s. od., Shell Petroleum Co.) 

MANAGEMENT NOTE BOOK, by Arthur Roberts (Ed.). (Pp. 237, 35s. od., 

Newman Neame Ltd.) 
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PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


It is fitting that in this issue of ADULT EDUCATION we should begin with 
Commonwealth publications: L’Education des Adultes, Realité Moderne, 
by Claude Ryan, published by the insTITUT CANADIEN D’EDUCATION DES 
aputes, Montreal. This booklet is to be the first of a series designed to 
make adult education in Canada (French and English speaking) more 
widely known. The first chapter is historical; next comes a section on 
the nature and objects of adult education, followed by an account of the 
organisation of adult education in Canada; finally, there is an ‘annotated 
bibliography’ giving short accounts of some twenty Canadian, English 
and American books on various aspects of adult education. 

Also in French is Donnez-moi Deux Bombardiers, by Raoul Follereau, 
who has travelled seventeen times round the world in the service of 
sufferers from leprosy. This little book is written in a somewhat emotional 
and disjointed style but its message is clear: much work remains to be 
done to secure not only the physical but the psychological rehabilitation 
of lepers—and the price of two bombers would be enough to care for 
all the leprosy sufferers in the world. The booklet may be obtained free 
of charge from the onDRE DE LA CHARITE, 46 rue du General Delestraint, 
Paris, 16¢. 

Sufferings of a different order are described in Millions Still Go 
Hungry, a FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANISATION illustrated report pub- 
lished by HMSO, price 5s. This gives an account of the many economic 
and social problems which beset FAO, and of the methods by which they 
are being attacked. 

A more cheerful note is struck by Adult Education in Norway, by 
Ingeborg Lyche, Director of the Arts and Culture Division of the 
Norwegian Ministry of Church and Education, published by the royat 
NORWEGIAN MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS (unpriced, written in English). 
This gives a lucid and well-illustrated account of the history, aims, 
methods and achievements of adult education in Norway from the 19th 
century to the present day. 

The group of British educationists w’.o spent a month in Russia in 
1956 studying schools and teacher training has issued a report on Educa- 
tion in the Soviet Union, published by the EpucATIONAL INTERCHANGE 
COUNCIL, 43 Parliament Street, London, S.W.1. 

From the United States we have received Second Report to the Presi- 
dent from the PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION BEYOND THE HIGH 
scHooL, and Reality and Purpose, a Visitor's Reflections on Some Aspects 
of American Adult Education, by K. T. Elsuun, Warden of the Folk 
House, Bristol. This provocative and entertaining essay is published by the 
CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF LIBERAL EDUCATION FOR ADULTS, Chicago, as 
Notes and Essays, No. 16. From our friends in Toronto we have had the 
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Annual Report for 1956-57 of the CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF ADULT EDUCA- 
TION, Now well into its third decade of life as an organisation and obviously 
in a flourishing condition. 

Recrossing the Atlantic we find an issue of European Features devoted 
to the common market and the free trade area, published by the Euro- 
PEAN CULTURAL CENTRE, Geneva. European Fectures is described as ‘a press 
service of cultural interest’ and is available in English, French and 
German. 

The AFRICAN BUREAU has sent us Volume V, No. 2, of Africa Digest 
(annual subscription 25s.), short background papers on Ghana and Nigeria 
and others of its publications. These are for the most part factual, all of 
them giving essential information on African problems in easily compre- 
hensible form, and most of them containing a selected bibliography. 

Finally, we have a UNESCO Monograph on Fundamental Education, 
World Illiteracy at Mid-Century (HMSO, price 1os.). This contains tabu- 
lated information on the extent of illiteracy in 198 countries and territories 
and a detailed analysis of some 65 countries. The monograph examines 
the problems of illiteracy in relation to various aspects of social and 
economic organisations, such as the provision of primary education, the 
process of industrialisation and the use to which national income is put. 

On the home front we have Education for Social Action, the report 
of the 26th national conference of the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF COM- 
MUNITY assocIATIONS, obtainable from NFCA, 26 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.1, price 2s. 6d. Topics considered at the conference included 
social action through voluntary organisations, social and economic 
activities, and social action and statutory political activity. 

LEICESTER UNIVERSITY has issued a revised edition of Adult Education 
in England, a Brief History, by Professor A. J. Allaway (first published 
in 1951 as Vaughan College Papers No. 1), price 1s. 6d. post free. This 
short work is a useful guide for newcomers to adult education as it has 
grown up in this country, especially perhaps for visitors from overseas. 
It is a pity, particularly since the Brief History is not divided into 
chapters or sections, that there is no index to facilitate reference to 
particular organisations or subjects. 

We always welcome our Scottish counterpart, Scottish Adult Educa- 
tion, of which the most recent issue to reach us is No. 21, December 
1957, price 1s. At the Annual Meeting in November, the scortisu 
INSTITUTE OF ADULT EDUCATION accepted with regret the resignation of 
Mr W. D. Ritchie, O.B.E., who had been for the last seven years Hon. 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Institute and Editor of the journal. 
Mr Ritchie’s successor is Mr T. E. M. Landsborough, Director of 
Education for Clackmannanshire. 

In March, 1957, the suRREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE issued a Guide to 
Technical Education for teachers and schoolchildren. This has been 
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followed up by a complementary Guide to Opportunities for Full-ti 
and Part-time Technical Education prepared for employers in Surrey 
The booklet has been written mainly for those engaged in industry and 
commerce to describe the action which the Education Committee hag 
taken and is taking to increase the provision for all aspects of further edi 
cation (including commercial, professional and general as well as technical 
education), and in particular to set out in a convenient form the courses 
provided at the various technical colleges and other further education 
establishments in the county. : 
Temple House Bulletin, No. 5, Winter, 1957-58, issued by the WEA, 
Temple House, 27 Portman Square, W.1, is only 21 pages long, but it 
manages to pack into that short space, besides a good deal of news 
from Districts and Branches, a number of short articles on such topics 
as the Block Grant campaign, the International Geophysical Year, 
summer school in Venice and “The ’Flu and You’. An attractive and 
instructive example of shoestring journalism. 4 
Finally another example of ‘cyclostyle art’ is Community News, 
No. 45, January 1958, published by the sroxtowe and sTRELLEY COM- 
MUNITY associaTION. A mixture of increased costs, the 7 per cent Bank 
Rate, Ministry Circular and (dare one suspect it?) Block Grant un- 
certainties have deferred the Association’s hopes of obtaining mo 
accommodation. Judging by editorial comment, the matter is regarded’ 


as a challenge rather than as an occasion for hand-wringing, an attitude 
which, in the face of increased costs, 7 per cent Bank Rate, Ministry 
Circulars, (dare one suspect it?) Block Grant uncertainties and so on 
ad infinitum, we would all do well to emulate. q 
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